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N the early portion of 1872 I found 
I myself on board the /zo, bound on 
an official mission to the Navigator Isl- 
ands. My first glimpse of the group 
was obtained from the deck of the lit- 
tle schooner one morning at sunrise, 
about a week after leaving Feejee. Far 
away, indeed, but yet distant against 
the western sky, could be seen the jag- 
ged outlines of the sierra of Savaii, a 
series of extinct volcanoes that occupies 
the interior of thatisland. Its coast-line 
as yet lay below the horizon shrouded 
in ‘morning mist, while its peaks, rising 
through the zone of clouds, towered into 
the pure regions of the upper air. The 
land, though plainly visible, still lay 
more than sixty miles off; and, in spite 
of smooth water and a fair trade- wind, 
the island was not reached until dark- 
ness had set in. All night the land- 
breeze, as is its wont, blew freshly, and 
by daylight next morning the schooner 
was coasting along a bright sandy shore, 
lined with waving palms, and protected 


from the swell of ocean by barriers of 
coral rock. Such is the appearance of 
Upolu, the largest and most fertile isl- 
and of the group, when first seen from 
sea. 

Before proceeding to describe in de- 
tail the Navigator group, a few words 
regarding its purely physical geography 
will not be amiss. Even well-inform- 
ed persons may fairly be excused a 
certain amount of ignorance regarding 
islands of which as yet no trustworthy 
charts or maps are in existence. 

The Navigator, or, as it is sometimes 
called, Samoan group, lies between the 
thirteenth and fourteenth parallels of 
south latitude, and between the merid- 
ians of 168° and 173° west longitude. 
In other words, it extends sixty miles 
north and south, and about 280 miles 
east and west. It lies 400 miles north- 
east of Feejee, and is distant 300 miles 
from the Friendly Islands, which thus 
become the nearest land of any impor- 
tance. The group contains an area of 
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2,650 square miles, and supports a na- 
tive population of 56,000, together with 
about 200 Whites. 

It is generally conceded now that the 
first White man who visited Samoa (to 
which, however, he gave the name of 
the “Bauman Islands’*), was the Dutch 
commander Roggewein, in the year 1721. 
After him came M. de Bougainville, in 
1768, who named the group the “Archi- 
pel des Navigateurs,” from the skill 
with which the natives managed their 
canoes. Nineteen years after, in 1787, 
La Pérouse, when bound on his last ill- 
fated voyage, visited this group in the 
Astrolabe, and landed at Tutuilla, very 
near the spot where the American flag 
now flies. Here a disturbance arose 
with the natives, which resulted in the 
death of Count de Langle, of M. de La- 
manon (the naturalist of the expedition), 
and of a whole boat’s-crew. After this 
the group was visited at intervals by 
whalers and an occasional slaver, and 
finally, in 1839, by the United States 
Exploring Expedition. The first Whites 
who settled in the Samoan group were, 
to a man, runaway sailors or desert- 
ers from ships-of-war. They lived on 
friendly terms with the natives, married 
wives, and in some few cases acquired 
land and other property. Then the mis- 
sionaries came, and shortly afterward the 
Hamburg firm of Cesar Godefroy & Co., 
well known in San Francisco in early 
days. Finally consuls were appointed 
by England, America, and Germany, 
and by this time the Navigator Islands 
may be said to have stepped out of the 
category of unknown lands, and with 
Tahiti and Tonga to have taken a place 
among the semi- civilized groups of the 
South Pacific. 

The Navigators consist nominally of 
seven islands, though three only are of 
any importance, and these are Savaii, 
Tutuilla, and Upolu 

Savaii is the most westerly island of 
the group, and, although the largest, is 
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by no means the most important. It 
measures forty miles in length by about 
twenty miles in breadth, but contains 
very little available land. Like most of 
the South Sea islands, it is of volcanic 
origin and comparatively recent forma- 
tion, as is testified by the brvad plain 
of lava that still exists in many places. 
The interior of the island (which, how- 
ever, has not been explored, and of 
which nothing is with certainty known), 
is wholly occupied by a mountain chain, 
which in places attains an altitude of near- 
ly 5,000 feet. This mountain chain, as it 
slopes down to the shore, forms round 
the island a small strip of alluvial land 
some few miles across. This belt con- 
stitutes all the arable land that Savaii 
can boast of, and here accordingly the 
natives have fixed their villages and 
homesteads. They possess little wealth 
of any kind, are simple and somewhat 
rude in tneir manners, and strongly at- 
tached to their native soil. Hitherto 
they have shown a great dislike to sell 
or part with their lands in any way, and 
are apparently not at all anxious that 
foreigners should settle among them. 
Although not openly hostile, they are 
nevertheless a turbulent and warlike 
tribe, and in far too unsettled a state to 
allow of capital to any large extent be- 
ing invested among them. Savaii, in- 
deed, offers but few inducements to the 
capitalist. The amount of land availa- 
ble for sugar, cotton, or tobacco is 
strictly limited. It possesses little tim- 
ber and ‘not a single running stream. 
This is probably owing to the porous 
nature of the soil, which allows the 
surface- water to drain away through it 
and to re-appear in the form of springs. 
The shores of Savaii are rocky and pre- 
cipitous, and afford no safe or corven- 
ient harbors. Indeed, what with strong 


currents, coral reefs, and isolated rocks 
and shoals, the prudent mariner will de 
well to give it as wide a berth as 
sible. 


pos: 
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Close to Savaii, though noi an actual 
part of it, lies the little island of Mano- 
no, with the rocky fortress of Apoluna. 
This island is little more than a barren 
rock, some four miles in circumference, 
and of no importance commercially. It 
has, however, played a great part in the 
domestic history of the group. In the 
eyes of every native its soil is sacred— 
as sacred as was Delos among the 
Athenians, or as Mecca is among the 
Arabs of to-day. Every man born on 
Manono is ex ifso facto a chief. It has 
thus been the cradle of a feudal aris- 
tocracy and, the focus of native politics 
from time immemorial. Many of the 
Manono chiefs have nothing to boast 
of but their empty titles. They have 
no wealth, and yet must live like chiefs. 
They can, not dig, indeed, but are by 
no means ashamed to beg. They will 
scheme, and cringe, and plunder, and 
even fight, but they wili not work. 
Their business is to foment disturb- 
ances, keep alive old feuds, and, if 
possible, bring about tribal wars. Pos- 


sessing nothing, they can lose nothing, 
unless, indeed, it be their heads, a re- 
sult at one time far from uncommon. 
About eighty miles from Savaii, to- 
ward the eastern extremity of the group, 


lies the island of Tutuilla. It is small- 
er than either Savaii or Upolu, meas- 
uring only seventeen miles from north 
to south and five miles from east to 
west. The interior is hilly and unpro- 
ductive, and the natives, though friend- 
ly, are neither so polished nor so hos- 
pitable as those of Upolu. Tutuilla, 
however, possesses on its south side a 
magnificent harbor, named Pago- Pago. 
This is one of the most curious har- 
bors in all Polynesia, and occurs, too, 
on a rock-bound coast, where such a 
place of refuge would scarcely be look- 
ed for. It is landlocked on all sides, 
and has a depth of water sufficient for 
the largest vessels. This entrance is 
clear of rocks and other dangers, and 
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sheltered both from winds and the heavy 
rollers which beat on this coast at all 
times of the year. The land round the 
harbor is level and well adapted for 
wharves, warehouses, or other struct- 
ures, which could be built at a small 
expense with native labor. Pago- Pa- 
go, from its position, is more suited to 
steamers than to sailing-vessels, as, 
owing to the trade-wind blowing di- 
rectly down the entrance, the latter 
sometimes find difficulty in leaving it. 
But as a harbor for steamboats it prob- 
ably has no equal among the thousand 
islands of the Pacific. It lies, more- 
over, directly in the “great circle track” 
between Australia and America, and 
could therefore be made 4a calling - place 
without in any way adding to the length 
of the voyage. 

Such, then, was the spet upon which 
Captain Mead, in 1872, wisely decided 
to hoist the American flag. With the 
principal native chiefs he effected an 
arrangement by which the United States 
Government took the harbor of Pago- 
Pago under its protection. The na- 
tives, on their side, stipulated that they 
would neither sell, mortgage, nor other- 
wise make away with their right to this 
portion of the island, and Captain Mead 
promised that no foreigners should be 
permitted to coerce them into doing 
so. Under these conditions the stars 
and stripes were hoisted at Pago-Pago, 
and “Uncle Sam” secured in case of 
need a foot-hold in the long stretch of 
ocean that rolls between New Zealand 
and the Sandwich Islands. 

The island of Upolu lies between but 
somewhat to the south of Savaii and 
Tutuilla. In point of wealth and civili- 
zation it is certainly the most important 
in the group. It is thirty-seven miles 
long by ten miles broad, and has a na- 
tive population of about 20,000, all 
nominally Christian. Like Savaii and 
Tutuilla, it is of volcanic origin, but ap- 
parently of earlier date. Its centre is 
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occupied by a range of hills, the sides 
of which are covered with vegetation, 
and slope gently down to the sea. The 
soil of these slopes at their lower por- 
tion is in part alluvial, and consequently 
possessed of a high degree of fertility. 
Here all the choice productions of the 
tropics grow in abundance, and here the 
lazy, gentle, half-civilized natives have 
made their villages and plantations, and 
spend an indolent life with the mini- 
mum of care or labor. On Upolu the 
bulk of the white population is settled. 
Many of the settlers have bought land 
from the natives, and have acquired 
more or less wealth. No one, however, 
has yet made a fortune in Samoa, nor 
indeed is likely to do so for many years. 
Nearly all the business done in the isl- 
and is centered in the hands of Gode- 
froy & Co., of Hamburg. This house, 
besides owning many thousand acres of 
unimproved land in various parts of the 
group, possesses two large cotton plan- 
tations, employing about 400 laborers. 
These have all been imported, chiefly 
from the Radick, Marshall, Union, and 
other little-known groups of islands ly- 
ing near the equator. The product of 
these cotton plantations is shipped to 
Europe in vessels belonging to the firm, 
and in this way a lucrative trade was 
carried on during the American civil 
war. 

Upolu is well wooded, especially on 
its southern aspect. As yet there has 
been no great demand for timber, and 
in the absence of saw-mills the little 
that has been required has generally 
been brought from New Zealand. Good 
ship and house- building timber, how- 
ever, does exist in considerable quanti- 
ties, as also various colored woods suit- 
able for cabinet - making, veneering, and 
other fine work. 

Seen from the deck of a vessel a few 
miles off the land, there are not many 
tropical islands that present a more 
beautiful or picturesque appearance 
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than Upolu. Though not so high as 
Savaii, by 1,000 feet, it nevertheless 
shows a bold and majestic front. Per- 
haps, indeed, the weather- beaten rocks 
that form the mountain summits are if 
anything too stern and gloomy for a 
purely tropical landscape. They are, 
however, not often visible, but are gen- 
erally shrouded by fleecy masses of va- 
por, or wrapped in mist and storm- 
clouds. Immediately below this stony 
region vegetation commences. At first 
the trees are small and stunted and the 
undergrowth thin. But with every foot 
of descent the vegetation changes rap- 
idly in character, until within an incred- 
ibly short space of time the forest be- 
comes thoroughly and completely tropic- 
al. Trees of a hundred different species 
now struggle with each othey for sun- 
light and air. The soil is a rich black 
loam, composed of decaying vegetable 
forms. Overhead the trees meet, form- 
ing a leafy canopy through which the 
vertical rays of the sun strive in vain to 
Beneath this the traveler walks 


pierce. 
in dim uncertain twilight. Around him 
all is hot, moist, and decaying. The 


air is sickly and oppressive, the grass 
rank and matted, while from trunk and 
bough hang long snake-like creepers 
and supple vines, that trail along the 
ground, and at every step trip up the 
unwary. On the trunks and branches 
of the trees are clusters of rare ferns 
and orchids that would be the glory of 
an American hot-house; but here they 
stand in need of no protecting roof. 
They grow luxuriantly on the moss- 
covered bark and dead wood, and 
reck little of sunlight or fresh breezes. 
Among these forest- trees are many on 
which the natives depend for very life. 
There is the zvz (whose bitter nuts are 
eaten in times of scarcity); the orange, 
the /uin, and the bread-fruit. Then 
there is the stately cotton-tree, the 
sombre d/o, and the cocoanut - palm 
with its leafy crown, at once the glory 
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and the wealth of the South Sea Isl- 
ands. The ground in many places is 
covered with flowers as with a carpet, 
while in others it is grown over with a 
dense and impenetrable mass of shrubs 
and flowering plants. Here is the home 
of the wild indigo and yam, the nutmeg 
and arrowroot, the hibiscus and the ole- 
ander, the sweet potato, the banana, and 
lastly, of that shrub from which the na- 
tives extract the strange drink they call 
kava. 

For mere beauty of scenery the Nav- 
igator Islands are probably equal if not 
superior to any in the Pacific. The 
scenery of the Sandwich Islands, al- 
though grand, is somewhat cheerless ; 
the Friendly Islands are superlatively 
fertile, but too tame and low-lying to 
be thoroughly picturesque ; the Feejees 
are in many places sterile and forbid- 
ding; while Ceylon, perhaps, the most 
fertile island in the world, is so only 
in the interior. Alone of all the ocean 


groups the Navigators do not disap- 


point when first seen, nor belie when 
better known the expectations they 
have raised. The best view of the 
group generally is to be obtained only 
from the sea, and thus alone can the 
full beauty and grandeur of the scen- 
ery be realized. The mountain side, 
covered with verdure and furrowed by 
many a dark glen and deep ravine, the 
varied tints of the foliage marking each 
successive zone of vegetation, the fitful 
shadows projected by every passing 
cloud, the bright sands, and the en- 
circling coral reef that rises abruptly 
out of the blue foreground of ocean — 
all these features of a matchless land- 
scape can thus be comprehended at 
once. Combined they make up a scene 
the equal of which for picturesque beau- 
ty it would be difficult to find. 

Apia is the chief town of Upolu, and 
indeed of the whole group. It has a 
population of about 100 Whites and 200 
natives, but the number of the latter is 
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never constant. It is the official resi- 
dence of Monseigneur Elois, Bishop of 
Oceanica, of the various consuls, and 
members of the London Missionary So- 
ciety; it is the centre, in a word, of all 
the enterprise and imported wealth of 
the group. Like Constantinople, Apia 
looks its best at a distance. From the 
harbor it presents a long crescent-shap- 
ed line of white houses, glittering in the 
sun, and peeping out as it were from 
amid groves of tall cocoanut-trees. The 
zinc roofs sparkle gaily, while the flags 
of the various consulates and the fac- 
tory of Messrs. Godefroy & Co. impart 
an air of business and cheerfulness to 
the little town. But on a nearer ap- 
proach much of this apparent beauty is 
dispelled. The houses are all of wood, 
and in a state of more or less dilapida- 
tion. The native huts scattered about 
in all directions are as a rule extreme- 
ly dirty. There are no wharves, no ho- 
tels, no buildings of any size; nothing, 
indeed, but a few drinking-saloons 
and the native huts already mentioned. 
There is only one street, and that has 
only one side. The Roman Catholic 
chapel should, however, be mentioned 
as an exception to the usually squalid 
style of the architecture of Apia. It is 
built of stone, of fair proportions, and 
possesses a fine peal of bells. Much 
of the land in the town is still owned 
by natives. Not long ago they were at 
war with each other, and did not hesi- 
tate to make their camp in the heart of 
the city. They cut down the cocoanut- 
trees, erected stockades and forts, and 
were about to commence offensive op 
erations among the stores and dwelling- 
houses of the Whites. This, however, 
they were prevented from actually do- 
ing by the presence of a ship-of-war 
which happened fortunately at that time 
to be in the harbor. 

Apia can for its size boast of a consid- 
erable amount of business. The imports 
are principally from Hamburg, though 
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there is also a certain quantity of cloth- 
ing and provisions annually brought from 
the Australian colonies. The only ex- 
port of any importance, and that, indeed, 
upon which the whole business commu- 
nity of the islands depends, is what is 
technically known as coddra. This is 
neither more nor less than the dried 
kernel of the cocoa-nut, prepared thus 
as a preliminary to the extraction of its 
oil. At one time it was the custom to 
extract the oil from the nuts at Apia 
by the rude native process. Subsequent 
experience, however, showed that it was 
more profitable to adopt a scientific mode 
of procedure, and with this object the 
dried nuts are transported to Hamburg. 
There they are deprived of their oil by 
heat and pressure, and the refuse matter 
that is left after this process is pressed 
into disks and sold as food for cattle. 
This industry owes its origin entirely to 
the energy and sagacity of Mr. Weber, 
late German Consul at Apia. Its first 
beginnings were small, but it has grad- 
ually assumed large proportions. Prob- 
ably not less than 9,000 tons are annu- 
ally exported from Samoa, which has 
now become the centre of this trade. 
Yearly increasing quantities of cobdra 
are prepared, not only by the Samoans, 
but by the natives of the Friendly Isl- 
ands, Line Islands, Feejee Islands, and 
other groups. Besides coddra, fungus 
for the Chinese markets and cotton are 
also exported, but to an insignificant ex- 
tent. In time sugar and tobacco will 
probably be added to the list. 

Ayia owes its position as a commer- 
cia’ centre entirely to its harbor, which 
is second only to Pago- Pago. Its not 
like Pago- Pago landlocked, but is nev- 
ertheless sheltered from all the ordinary 
storms by a natural and very efficacious 
breakwater. This is formed by the cor- 
al reef, which, stretching between two 
opposite points of land, incloses a bay 
about a mile in length by half a mile in 
breadth. The prevailing winds blow 
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right across the entrance to the harvu, 
and thus enable sailing- vessels to enter 
or leave without difficulty. On the sea- 
ward face of the reef and at the en- 
trance a heavy surf is breaking contin- 
ually, but at no time is it worse than 
during a calm or before a storm. At 
such seasons no vessel should attempt 
to leave the harbor, else she may be be- 
calmed at a critical point, and haply go 
to destruction. A few years ago a ves- 
sel thus drifted upon the reef. Within 
twenty minutes from the time of strik- 
ing, there was not a vestige of the hull 
to be seen. But, in spite of one or two 
such disasters, Apia harbor is in the 
main both safe and commodious. The 
anchorage is trustworthy, while the cor- 
al reef in front and the high land behind 
effectually break all ordinary storms. In 
a hurricane such would probably not be 
the case, but fortunately hurricanes are 
almost unknown in the Navigator Isl- 
ands. Should the group be annexed to 
America or any other power, Pago- Pa- 
go would probably be a depot for coal 
and warlike stores, while Apia would 
continue to be the capital. Enough 
business, both native and foreign, is al- 
ready centered in the town to insure its 
always holding a foremost position. 

Of the natural sui bility of the Nav- 
igator Islands for almost any tropical 
production there can be no doubt. The 
cocoa -nut has already been mentioned 
as an important article c* commerce un- 
der the name of codéra. It is, howev- 
er, also largely used as an article of diet. 
When intended for food the cocoa- nuts 
are pulled at a much earlier stage of 
their growth than when intended for oil. 
According to its age a nut varies in fla- 
vor and in the amount of milk it con- 
tains. Some persons prefer the very 
young nuts; others those more mature. 
If you tell a native beforehand what 
kind of nuts you like, he will straight- 
way climb the nearest tree and bring 
down to you what you want. As, how- 
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ever, all cocoa-nuts are much the same 
in appearance, no mere inspection would 
suffice to convey to the native the de- 
sired information. This he obtains by 
tapping the nuts lightly with his fingers, 
and then drawing an inference from the 
sounds he elicits. There is a great deal 
of skill in this proceeding, and very few 
Whites have ever succeeded in master- 
ing it. The kernel of a young nut is 
not more than a quarter of an inch in 
thickness, and has very much the ap- 
pearance and consistency of cream. It 
contains generally about half a pint of 
subacid juice, containing free carbonic 
acid, and being consequently slightly 
effervescent. This is the so-called co- 
coa-nut “milk,” which, however, resem- 
bles much more nearly water. In the 
old nuts this fluid is absorbed, and in 
its place appears a soft spongy mass, 
the germ of the future plant. A good 


cocoanut-tree, when it is in full bearing, 
should produce about 100 nuts in a year, 
representing a money value of $1. A 


tree is seven years in reaching maturi- 
ty, and is liable, moreover, to numerous 
accidents; so that cocoanut - growing 
as a speculation has not been found to 
pay. 

In some parts of the group the natives 
still prepare cocoanut- oil, either for sale 
or their own use. This they do in a 
very simple manner, namely, by break- 
ing the nuts and exposing them in a 
heap to the sun. Here they are left 
until the parenchyma or substance con- 
taining the oil-globules decomposes, and 
sets free the oil. This then gravitates 
into vessels placed for its reception, and 
when strained is ready for the market. 
In Sydney the best cocoanut-oil reali- 
zes about $190 a ton, and is used prin- 
cipally in the manufacture of soap and 
candles. 

As an article of diet the bread- fruit 
comes next, but at a long interval, to 
the cocoa-nut. Its very name recalls 
visions of tropical islands and summer 
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seas, and has been rendered almost clas- 
sical by its connection with the famous 
“Mutiny of the Bounty.” This tree is 
found in great perfection all over the 
Navigator group. Its fruit is ripe during 
the months of August and September, 
and a portion of October, during which 
months it is gathered by the natives in 
great quantities. What they do not re- 
quire for immediate use they bury in 
pits, covering them with banana-leaves 
and earth. Left thus, the bread- fruit 
undergoes a species of fermentation near 
akin to putrefaction. As may be sup- 
posed, when the pits are opened after a 
lapse of six months, the odor that issues 
from them is anything but alluring. To 
the natives, however, this is a matter of 
secondary importance, and possibly is a 
recommendation rather than otherwise. 
The semi- putrid mass is next taken out 
of the pit, rolled in little balls, and baked 
upon wood-ashes. By this process the 
massi (as it is now called) becomes as 
hard as biscuit, and in this state is used 
as food. It has a peculiar sour taste 
and sickly smell, intensely disagreeable 
to most Europeans. The bread-fruit so 
prepared is almost the only provision 
the Samoans make against a season of 
scarcity. When eaten fresh, the fruit is 
generally split into halves and baked in 
an oven made of hot stones. Some- 
times, however, it is grated and worked 
into a paste, and then boiled with the 
expressed juice of the cocoa-nut. This 
dish the Samoans call fa7-a7, and esteem 
as one of the greatest delicacies. The 
bread - fruit is no doubt a valuable food, 
physiologically, but as far as flavor goes 
is dry and insipid. From the accounts 
of some travelers, indeed, it is delicious 
and luscious, and possessed of a num- 
ber of other excellencies, which can on- 
ly be explained on the ground of widely 
different tastes. From the bark of the 
breadfruit-tree, when cut, there exudes 
a white juice, which dries into a pecul- 
iarly tenacious gum, insoluble in alcohol 
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or water. This the native women pre- 
pare for use by chewing and subse- 
quently heating, after which they lay it 
on the seams of their canoes. For this 
purpose it answers better than pitch, 
being quite as impervious to water, and 
at the same time less brittle. It per- 
mits of a certain amount of play be- 
tween the various portions of a canoe, 
without cracking or peeling off as a less 
pliant material would be apt to do. 
Along with bread-fruit, but of even 
greater importance as an article of diet, 
comes the favo. What rice is to the 
Hindoo, wheat to the Egyptian, potatoes 
to the Irishman, favo is to the Samoan. 
It is the main-stay of his existence, and, 
possessing it, he is independent of every 
other kind of food. There are two va- 
rieties of the plant—the dry and the 
moist; the latter is more frequently cul- 
tivated. Asits name implies, it is grown 
in a wet soil; indeed, it grows best com- 
pletely under water. A faro-bed is al- 
ways made close to a running stream. 
Mud walls are roughly built round the 
bed, and the water then allowed to flow 
over it. The ground is covered to a 
uniform depth of several inches, during 
a period of eight or nine weeks, by which 
time the /avo-root should be well grown. 
The plant when properly cultivated at- 
tains a height of over five feet. Its 
leaves, which are often two feet long, 
are of a dark green, and attached by 
their stalks to a central bulb like rhu- 
barb. The young leaves are sometimes 
boiled and eaten by the natives, under 
the name of sa/osami, There are vari- 
ous ways of cooking the root, but the 
most usual is by boiling. It then re- 
senbles in taste a very waxy potato, to 
which some starch has been surrepti- 
tiously added. Zaro, however, is ex- 
cellent food, and probably more nutri- 
tious than potatoes or yams. Starch 


could easily be extracted from it on a 
large scale, as a commercial product. 
To enter into a more detailed or sci- 
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entific account ot the flora of the Navi- 
gator Islands would obviously be impos- 
sible within the limits of a short article. 
A mere enumeration of the vegetable 
productions of most importance is all 
that can be attempted. Besides the 
plants already mentioned, the natives 
use for food the banana, the plantain, 
the pine-apple, the Jafau or mummy- 
apple, and the yam. Then there are 
oranges, limes, arrowroot, 7v7-nuts, and 
various wild fruits which abound in the 
forests. Among articles not directly 
available for food may be mentioned 
wild indigo, nutmeg, pepper, croton - oil, 
castor - oil, candle- nuts, sugar - cane, to- 
bacco, and many others, which with a 
little cultivation might be made com- 
mercially valuable. There are, for ex- 
ample, numerous dye-stuffs of which 
scarcely anything is at present known, 
and also many highly scented plants 
from which valuable oils and perfumes 
will probably one day be extracted. 
Incomplete as this sketch is, it would 
be still more so were no reference made 
to that plant from which the islanders 
extract their substitute for alcohol. This 
is the Piper methysticum, or kava-tree. 
From it is made that strange beverage, 
the theme of every voyager to the South 
Seas since the days of Captain Cook. 
Only the root of the plant is used, and 
is prepared somewhat as follows: Hav- 
ing been carefully scraped, it is cut into 
small pieces, each sufficient for a mouth- 
ful. This done, two or three young men 
or girls gather round a large wooden 
bowl, and, having carefully rinsed their 
hands and mouths, begin chewing the 
root. The word “chewing” is used for 
lack of a better, but after all it conveys 
but a poor notion of the process. It is 
more like rumination, were such a thing 
possible with human mammals. The 
operator goes to work in a grave and 
serious manner. His countenance is 
fixed and solemn, and his jaws seem 
scarcely to move. His whole being is 
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surrendered to the task before him. To 
talk to a man at such a moment is one 
of the gravest breaches of Samoan eti- 
quette. After the root has undergone 
this treatment for a sufficient time, it is 
taken from the mouth and placed in the 
bowl. Water is then poured upon it, 
and the whole thoroughly stirred. It 
now remains only to strain the liquor. 


This is done by means of a bunch of © 


vow, a fibrous plant somewhat resem- 
bling jute. The operator, deftly spread- 
ing the fibres over the surface of the 
liquid and sinking them at the edges, 
catches as it were in a net all the small 
particles of root. He then squeezes out 
the contained liquor, throws away the 
woody matter, and repeats the process 
until the sava is perfectly clear. It is 
then, with various ceremonies and inter- 
change of toasts, poured into cocoanut- 
shells, and handed to the various guests, 
beginning with the greatest chief pres- 
ent. This drink is “sa” (or forbid- 
den) to women, who nevertheless find 
means occasionally to indulge in it. 
The taste of £ava is at first anything 
but agreeable. It has been compared 
to magnesia or weak soap-suds, while 
its appearance is not unlike muddy wa- 
ter. It possesses, however, some very 
remarkable physiological properties, that 
have not as yet been sufficiently inves- 
tigated. Taken in moderation it acts as 
a calmative of the nervous system. It 
relieves fatigue, quenches thirst, and dif- 
fuses a sensation of comfort and repose 
over the whole inner man. The natives 
claim for it almost every virtue. They 
say that it purifies the blood, cures di- 
arrhea and dysentery, wards off fever, 
and infuses new life and vigor into the 
weakened frame. Taken in excess it 
causes a partial paralysis of the muscu- 
lar system, together with nausea and 
headache. Like alcohol it intoxicates ; 
but, unlike alcohol, it does not excite or 
subsequently dull the faculties. It gains 
a complete empire over its votaries, and 


a confirmed £az2- drinker is in quite as 
hopeless a condition as a confirmed spir- 
it-drinker. Moreover, it produces an ir- 
ritation of the eyelids resulting in partial 
blindness, in a scaly condition of the 
skin, and in a peculiar brown deposit on 
the teeth. By all these marks a con- 
firmed 4ava-drinker can be certainly 
known; as certainly indeed as the con- 
firmed drunkard can be known by his 
lustreless eye, trembling hand, and be- 
sotted mien. 

In common with most of the volcanic 
groups of the South Pacific, the Navi- 
gator Islands are poorly supplied with 
the higher forms of animal life. They 
possess, indeed, no indigenous mammals 
except a small species of rat. All oth- 
ers now existing on the group are direct 
descendants of those imported by the 
earlier voyagers. Were any doubts to 
arise as to the truth of this fact, they 
might at once be set at rest by an ex- 
amination of the names the natives have 
given to their domestic animals. These 
names are all of foreign origin. Thus, 
the name fora dog is £o/7 (Scotch, “col- 
lie”); foracat, Pussi,; for an ox, Poula- 
makvou (a corruption of the two words 
“bull” and “cow”’); a pig, Ava (from 
the Spanish “Zorco”); a horse, horsé, 
or more commonly foli-fanua (‘‘bound- 
er-over-the-ground”’),andsoon. Onthe 
contrary, the names of their birds and 
fishes are of native origin. There are 
no wild mammals except a few boars and 
cats which have taken to the woods. 

With birds these islands are well-sup- 
plied. Many of them, especially the 
paroquets, are of very brilliant plum- 
age, but do not possess any of the gra- 
ces of song. At certain seasons of the 
year pigeons in large numbers visit the 
group. They arrive generally about Ju- 
ly, in which month the seed of a tree on 
which they feed commences to ripen. 
Except for a few hours after sunrise the 
pigeons lodge in the tops of the highest 
trees, and are difficult to shoot. The 
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natives, however, by imitating the notes 
of the male bird, can generally draw 
them from their cover, and in this way 
kill great numbers. The yearly advent 
of these birds is looked upon by the Sa- 
moans as a matter of considerable im- 
portance. It is thus that they get their 
supplies of animal food, which before 
the advent of the Whites were probably 
derived entirely from this source. When 
in season these wild pigeons are excel- 
lent eating, especially if cooked in the 
native manner —that is, wrapped in ba- 
nana-leaves and baked in an oven of 
heated stones. 

Of all Samoan birds, however, that 
which merits most attention is the cele- 
brated moa. This species was acci- 
dentally discovered only a few years 
ago in the mountains of Upolu. The 
discovery threw all the zodlogists and 
ornithologists both of the old and new 
worlds into a flutter of excitement. Mu- 
seums and collectors vied with each oth- 
er in efforts to obtain the strange bird; 
while for any specimen that should be 
brought alive to Europe a fabulous sum 
was offered. The cause of all this ex- 
citement will at once be understood, 
when it is stated that in this moa was 
found a bird very nearly identical with 
the extinct dodo. The species it was 
thought had long disappeared from the 
face of the earth, when suddenly a rep- 
resentative of it turned up in the forests 
of Upolu and Savaii. The bird itself is 
not much larger than a good-sized pig- 
eon, with mottled plumage and red legs 
and beak. The beak is shaped exactly 
like that of the dodo in the pictures that 
have come down to us, while the ar- 
rangement of the claws and bones of the 
feet is most interesting from a scientific 
point of view. The natives were not 
slow in learning the value of the bird, 
and have spared no pains to procure as 
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many specimens of it as possible. In 
this, however, they have not been par- 
ticularly successful, seeing that already 
it is nearly extinct. Year by year the 
difficulty of finding a #zoa is increasing, 
and soon it will be an impossibility. So 
far as is known, its habitat is confined 
to the Navigator Islands. It is not 
found in the adjacent groups of Feejee 
and Tonga. Possibly, however, it may 
have existed there at one period, and 
have subsequently become extinct. 

The coral reefs and shoals that abound 
in the neighborhood of the Navigator 
group afford a fine field for the special 
studies of the conchologist. When the 
tide ebbs it leaves behind it on the reef 
numerous pools, each of which is an 
aquarium on a grand scale. Here rare 
and valuable shells can sometimes be 
found, while for specimens of coral, al- 
gz, and the lower forms of marine life, 
the field is practically inexhaustible. 
Not merely can specimens be obtained, 
but the living animals themseives, their 
habits, and their lives from day to day, 
can be studied under exceptionally fa- 
vorable circumstances. Equipped only 
with a paddle and a canoe of shallow 
draught, the student can drift at leisure 
over miles of calm clear water, and at 
the distance of a few feet contemplate 
the strange and mystic life of the beings 
that lie below him. It is indeed a rare 
treat to drift thus in calm weather over 
a belt of reef, and through the pellucid 
water see the million stems and branch- 
es of the coral forest, peopled by gay- 
colored fishes, and by well-nigh every 
form of marine life, from the crustaceans 
and echinidans down to the various spe- 
cies of sea- weeds, whose brilliant tints 
and delicate spores are here displayed 
with a beauty and completeness at once 
the delight and despair of the scientific 
collector. 
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is one of the most beautiful towns 
of New England. Nestled among the 
cool hills, the white cottages overshadow- 
ed by wide-spreading boughs of green 
trees, its quiet homes presented a scene 
of peace and comfort rarely surpassed on 
this earth, and its numerous tall church- 
spires pointed constantly to heaven as 
emblems of the piety and goodness of 
the people who came to worship be- 
neath them. 

In one of the prettiest cottages at the 
end of the village lived Minnie Morgan, 
a young girl of rare and astonishing 
beauty, and who was the acknowledged 
belle not only of the town but of all 
the surrounding country. Minnie was 
a little wild, but such was her goodness 


Sa village of L—— was and still 


of heart and beauty that even the bit- 
ter jealousies of a small inland town 
never reached her, and everyone said, 
“When Minnie grows older, she will 
become steadier and make a good and 


sober wife.” Minnie’s father was a 
small merchant, and much engrossed 
with the cares of business, so that he 
saw little of his wayward daughter. 
Mrs. Morgan was a handsome dressy 
woman of little education, and had the 
reputation of not being a very agreea- 
ble wife. Her husband toiled late and 
early to make money, and Mrs. Mor- 
gan’s chief occupation seemed to be to 
get as much money as possible and 
spend it in dress and entertainment. 
Still, she was a good housekeeper, and 
an apparently affectionate wife and moth- 
er. Minnie was the only child, and at 
eleven years of age was sent away to 
school. Her father, who loved her 
dearly, went in two weeks to the board- 
ing-school to see how she got on, and 


Minnie cried so when he came to leave, 
and was so homesick, that the good old 
gentleman brought her away with him. 
This was the last attempt ever made to 
really educate Minnie, and she grew 
up with such learning and accomplish- 
ments as she could pick up at the pub- 
lic and day schools in the village. 

At the time when we first knew her 
(1860) she was just sixteen, and a more 
gloriously beautiful creature could not be 
imagined. Tall for her age, lithe as a 
snake, her fair face crowned with a wealth 
of brown hair, it seemed as if all the 
graces had met in her person to form a 
perfect woman. Remarkably developed 
for a girl of sixteen, she was no longer 
a child, wore dresses with trails, and 
occasionally attended parties and balls. 
Minnie was of course the favorite of 
the young men, and much sought after 
and courted. She had numerous in- 
vitations to parties and places of pub- 
lic amusement, and was constantly seen 
in company with some of the young 
bloods of the town. Many of the older 
citizens shook their heads gravely, and 
more than one matron said Mr. and 
Mrs. Morgan were spoiling their daugh- 
ter, and that it was a great pity, for Min- 
nie was a fine girl, with all her natural 
impulses right and her heart warm and 
good. 

Near the village lived a farmer named 
Robert Roland, who was a hard-working 
man, and had a large family to support. 
He and his wife were quiet, respectable, 
sensible people, and Mrs. Roland was 
known all over the county as the best 
butter- maker in it, while Robert was 
reckoned an excellent farmer. Their 
oldest scu, Nathaniel, was a slender 
thoughtful boy, fond of study and a 
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great reader. He had a wonderfully 
retentive memory, and could repeat ac- 
curately whole pages of matter by sim- 
ply reading it over once or twice. Nat- 
ty stood at the head of his classes, and 
was as generous and brave as he was 
clever. Farmer Rowland had intended 
to make of his boy an honest tiller of 
the soil like himself, but one day Natty 
said to him: 

“Father, I am not stout, and I fear 
I shall be unable to earn my living at 
physical work. The school-master says 
I am the best scholar in his school, and 
if Squire Townley’s boy, who the mas- 
ter says is dull, is to be a lawyer and 
earn his bread by his head, why can’t I 
do it?” 

“My son,” replied the farmer, “you 
must remember Squire Townley is a rich 
man, while we are but poor people. I 
know Tom Townley is not as smart as 
my boy, but the Squire can send him 
to college, and there he will learn every- 
thing, and likely make a good-enough 
lawyer in time. I have but little edu- 
cation myself, and I only wish I were 
able to educate one of my boys; but we 
are poor, my son, and we must be con- 
tented with our lot in life.” 

Natty said no more, but turned to his 
plow, and all day walked the furrow, 
thinking what a blessed thing an edu- 
cation was, and how hard it was to be 
too poor to obtain one. 

That night, when Natty had gone to 
bed and all was quiet about the house, 
farmer Rowland repeated faithfully to 
his wife what Natty had said in the 
field. The good woman wept, and 
placing her arm about her husband’s 
neck, said: 

“O, Robert, I do wish we could send 
Natty to the academy this winter. Be- 


lieve me, husband, he is no common boy, 
and indeed, indeed, he is not strong.” 

The farmer’s eyes filled with tears, 
and patting his wife on the head, he an- 
swered: 
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“Well, well, wife, if your heart is set 
upon it, he shall go.” He added, after 
a moment’s silence and with a sigh: 
“Though, if Natty is to be kept at the 
academy, it’s precious few new gowns 
you or the girls will get next winter.” 

“No matter, Robert; so Natty but 
gets his schooling, we can do without 
new dresses.” 

“ Nay, Susan, I know your good heart 
and the love you bear the boy; but re- 
member our daughter Charlotte is twen- 
ty-three, and it is time she were going 
out more. You were married, dame, 
before her age, and had the Lord only 
knows how many beaus. Well, well, I 
will do my best to not only send Natty 
to school, but also to give Lotty a new 
dress or two. Young Townley comes 
here pretty often—and who knows? 
Well, well, our Lottie would make a 
good-enough wife for any man, be he 
lawyer, doctor, or parson.” 

So Natty was sent to school, and soon 
took the lead in everything. At debat- 
ing he was wonderfully ready and well- 
informed, and before the winter was half 
over had reached the presidency of his 
society. A public exhibition was given, 
and Natty appeared as the champion 
debater of the “ Phrenokosmians,” and 
at every point beat the “Delphians.” 
The boyish victory was complete, and 
the honors were unhesitatingly given to 
Natty and his society. Farmer Roland, 
who was in the crowded audience, lis- 
tened with astonishment to his eloquent 
boy, and as he rode home by the side 
of his wife, he said, thoughtfully : 

“You were right, Susan, Natty is no 
common boy. It was asplendid speech, 
dame; and did you notice how quickly 
he laid out young Townley? By my 
soul, wife, I do not believe there is a 
lawyer in the shire-town who could nave 
done better.” 

Natty wore his honors modestly, and 
continued at school, walking home every 
day to help his father with the farm- 
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stock in the mornings and evenings. 
He worked very hard the next sum- 
mer, and the winter found him again 
at the academy. In the following year 
he taught school, and thus earned 
enough money to begin his college 
course. It is unnecessary to follow 
up his career: suffice it to say, that in 
two years Natty was reckoned the best 
Latin, Greek, and historical student at 
K—. 

It was in the fall of 1859, while at 
home on a visit, that Natty first saw 
Minnie Morgan. His father had gone 
down to trade with Mr. Morgan, as was 
his custom, and his son accompanied 
him. While at the store of the rich 
merchant, Minnie came in, and Natty 
thought he had never in all his life seen 
so beautiful a creature. He was twen- 
ty-one and she fifteen. Mr. Morgan, 


who was always polite, introduced Ro- 
land and his son to Minnie, and there 
was a strange confusion and coloring of 
the young people as they looked into 


each other’s faces. 

That night Natty could not sleep. 
Turn what way he would, he saw only 
the face of Minnie Morgan. He tossed 
about in his bed until the gray streaks 
of dawn began to steal into the room, 
and then fell asleep only to dream Min- 
nie Morgan was floating down a broad 
river and he tied to the shore where he 
could not reach or save her from drown- 
ing. Springing from the bed, the sweat 
streaming from every pore of his body, 
Natty dressed himself and went out to 
walk in the orchard behind the house, 
to think and think of Minnie Morgan. 

Reader, you who have been in love 
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he was a great man, and Minnie his 
beautiful bride, worshiped and looked 
up to by all who knew her. On this 
picture he dwelt long, for, with instinct- 
ive appreciation of his own powers, he 
felt that he was born for a high posi- 
tion among men. But whatever he was, 
or wherever he was, Minnie was by his 
side, and he who had not known her 
twenty-four hours, found it impossible 
to separate his life for a single moment 
from that of the beautiful girl. So he 
dreamed on until the sun was high and 
he heard the voice of his mother calling 
him to come to his breakfast. 

Natty Roland was now a changed be- 
ing. All idea of returning to college was 
given up, and he thought only of living 
in the town where lived Minnie Mor- 
gan, that he might be near her and see 
her every day. He taught school dur- 
ing the winter, and the following spring 
entered himself as a law-student in the 
shire-town. He had only seen Minnie 
twice since the fall, but each time she 
seemed to him more and more beauti- 
ful, and he thought and dreamed of her 
by day and by night. Now he saw 
Minnie each day, and he used to sit for 
hours by the office window and watch 
for her as she came up to her father’s 
store. His law examiners, who had 
heard of Natty’s smartness and re- 
markable memory, found in him but a 
dull student, and wondered how the 
lad could have been so overestimated. 
Little did they know of the tempest 
raging in that poor brain, paralyzing 
every faculty of the mind except the 
one idea of love. 

Occasionally Natty met Mr. Morgan 


know the thousand extravagances of the on the street or at the store, and the 
human imagination under such circum- rich merchant was always kind and pat- 
stances. Now Natty was a simple farm- ronizing to the young man, and once in- 
er, and Minnie was his little wife; then vited him to call at the house. Mrs. 
he lived alone on a far-off island, and Morgan was also known to Natty, but 
Minnie was his only companion; again, she was a proud woman, and took little 
he was at sea, and Minnie sailed the notice of the poor farmer’s boy. Min- 
blue waves by his side; and last of all, nie walked with Natty on the street, 
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and talked pleasantly enough to him, 
but somehow always avoided bringing 
him to her home, or being with him 
where she thought her mother would 
see her. The love-sick youth felt him- 
self unworthy of the rich merchant’s 
daughter, and instinctively kept away 
from her gaudily furnished home. Nat- 
ty’s time was coming, however, and he 
speedily had a triumph that put his 
name in everyone’s mouth, and opened 
wide to him the doors of the most opu- 
lent citizens of L——. 

There was to be a great political meet- 
ing in the place, and a lawyer who had 
once heard Natty debate proposed he 
should be put on at the bottom of the 
list of speakers. There were a dozen 
prominent names on the list above 
his, and no one expected he would be 
given an opportunity to be heard; still 
he was honored by printing his name 
on the bills which announced the great 
meeting. Natty felt, however, that this 
was somehow to be a great occasion 
for him, and he began preparing his 
speech with much care, thinking only 
of how he should appear in her eyes, 
and how grandly he should speak as Aer 
orator. 

The day came, and with it thousands 
of people from all parts of the country. 
At noon arrived a dispatch saying the 
train on which the invited speakers were 
was unavoidably delayed, and would not 
get in until late in the afternoon. Of 
the three local speakers on the bills, 
one was sick, and another absent attend- 
ing the funeral of his father, so that of 
all announced to speak only Natty was 
present at the opening of the meeting. 
In the presence of thousands he ascend- 
ed the platform, and as he turned his 
still-beardless face to the multitude a 
shout of encouragement went up for the 
courageous boy who dared address gray- 
headed men on the abstruse political 
questions of the hour. Slowly and in 
tremulous tones the young orator be- 
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gan, and warming with his subject soon 
showed a familiarity with the past his- 
tory of political parties and their acts 
that amazed his hearers. The rostrum 
was near the residence of Mr. Morgan, 
and looking over at the house Natty saw 
Minnie and her mother seated at one of 
the upper windows, apparently interest- 
ed listeners to his discourse. Thrilling 
as if touched by an electric wire, Natty 
lifted up his voice, and for one hour and 
a half spoke with a terseness, eloquence, 
and logic such as had never before been 
heard on any political occasion in that 
county. It seemed as though he could 
remember everything he had ever read 
on the subjects under discussion, and 
argument, sarcasm, and pathos were 
alike at his command, until his audi- 
ence became thoroughly moved and ex- 
cited. When he closed, cheer after 
cheer rent the air, and one of the first 
to congratulate him was Mr. Morgan, 
who said heartily: 

“Young man, you have done honor to 
your party, and made the best political 
speech I ever heard in this town. You 
will be a great man some day, if you 
take care of yourself.” 

Other speeches were made, but some- 
how the people said Natty’s was the 
best, and his name and fame were in the 
mouth of everyone. When the meeting 
adjourned, Natty hastened away to his 
room, to dream of Minnie and wonder 
what she would think of his great speech. 
Late in the afternoon his father came 
hunting for him, and, taking Natty’s 
hand in his, said solemnly: 

“Lad, the people praise you, and I, 
too, am astonished at your power. I 
am proud of you, boy, and I pray God 
to keep your heart and mind pure and 
strong for the great usefulness that is in 
store for you.” 

This was high praise, but Natty felt 
it not so much as what Mr. Morgan had 
said. Would the father tell Minnie he 
would some day bea great man? Would 
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he praise him to Minnie’s mother? Nat- 
ty believed he would, and his flesh tin- 
gled with pleasure at the thought. 

The town was still crowded with peo- 
ple, when in the evening it suddenly oc- 
curred to Natty that he might go and 
call on Minnie. Why not? The door 
of the rich merchant would be open to 
him on such an occasion, and even the 
haughty wife and mother would be glad 
to receive under her roof the hero of the 
hour. Dressed in his best, the young 
orator wended his way to Mr. Morgan’s 
house, and with a palpitating heart rung 
the door-bell. There was a sound of 
music and of voices in the parlor, and 
when Natty was ushered in he found 
Minnie surrounded by a number of 
young men who scented their hair and 
lisped when they talked. Natty was 
cordially received, and Mrs. Morgan, 
who was courteous in her own house, 
spoke kindly to him and praised his 
speech. The young men declared, “by 
gwacious, it was perfectly splendid.” 

Natty was most anxious to learn what 
Minnie had to say, but for a long time 
he evaded her and kept as much as pos- 
sible out of the way. At last, finding 
himself by her side, he ventured to tim- 
idly ask how she had enjoyed the meet- 
ing? 

“O! it was a great crowd, and some 
of the funniest people Ieversaw. Those 
Ridgers are an odd- looking set—don’t 
you think so? and how outlandishly they 
do dress —don’t you think so, Mr. Ro- 
land?” 

Natty stammered a reply, feeling hurt 
and disappointed at what she said, for 
the Ridgers were the poorest people in 
the county, but honest, and had con- 
tributed largely to her father’s wealth, 
most of them dealing with him. Anx- 
ious to give the giddy girl a chance to 
show herself to better advantage, Natty 
inquired how she liked the speaking. 

“O! I did not pay much attention to 
it, I was so busy watching the Ridgers 
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and those country -girls with their great 
awkward farmer beaus ; but father says 
you made a very good speech.” 

Natty’s heart sunk like lead in his 
bosom, and he seriously asked himself 
if this could be his idol? Could it be 
possible this empty-headed creature was 
the girl he had dreamed of for a year, 
and whom he had invested with all wis- 
dom and every grace, virtue, and kind- 
liness of heart? 

All that evening Natty felt vexed and 
restless, and soon rose to go, Minnie 
following him to the door, and when 
they were alone for a moment on the 
porch she said: 

“Indeed, Mr. Roland, you must call 
soon again; and O! you don’t know 
how glad I am of your success to-day.” 

Natty grasped her hand, and wring- 
ing it until she almost cried out with 
pain, hurried away. 

He now saw Minnie quite often, and, 
while her mother gave him no welcome, 
Mr. Morgan was very cordial, and Min- 
nie showed by her look and manner, as 
only a woman can, that his visits gave 
her great pleasure. Minnie went to 
parties, balls, and picnics with other 
young men; flirted, danced, and took 
evening buggy-rides with gentlemen 
who, if report spoke truly, were rather 
unfit associates for a young gir'; but 
still Natty loved her with all the fervor 
of a morbid nature, and as only a youth 
of his years and disposition can love. 
He was never seen in the company of 
any other young ladies, and gave to 
Minnie his whole thoughts and heart. 
Though he could ill afford to do so, he 
sometimes hired a buggy and took her 
out to ride. One evening he told her 
all, expecting she would laugh at him or 
refuse him outright, but to his delight 
she frankly said she had a/ways loved 
him, and if she ever married anyone he 
would be the man. Almost beside him- 
self with joy, he pressed the beautiful 
girl again and again to his heart, and 
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when he returned to his little room he 
lay awake all night reciting over and 
over in his mind the scene of his be- 
trothal. A new world seemed opening 
up before him, and Minnie Morgan was 
the central figure of his world. He felt 
he could now endure all, suffer all, and 
conquer all, for the sake of the dear girl 
who had promised to be his bride. He 
knew Minnie did not suit him, that they 
had nothing in common, but he loved 
her so he would not permit a thought of 
her unworthiness to linger for a moment 
in his mind. 

Minnie continued to receive the atten- 
tions of young men, to go out riding, 
and did a thousand things which vexed 
Natty; but he held his peace, and when 
finally he spoke to her about it, she 
seemed much hurt, and reminded him 
that their engagement was not yet an- 
nounced, and that she could not be rude 
to young gentlemen who were polite to 
her, and who were still under the im- 
pression her heart and hand were free 
to bestow on whom she pleased. Nat- 
ty was satisfied, and said no more. 

So matters stood in the spring of 1861, 
when the telegraphic wires flashed over 
the country the intelligence that the 
great rebellion had begun, and the 
President was about to call out 75,000 
volunteers. There was great excite- 
ment in L——, and a company for the 
war was at once raised, Natty being one 
of the first to enroll. He hastened from 
the enlistment-table to Minnie, and told 
her what he had done. She cried a lit- 
tle, but said she approved of his act, and 
would make him a havelock if she could 
get the pattern from Mrs. Snyder, which 
she made him promise to do for her that 
very evening. Natty sought out Mr. 


Morgan, and asked for a private inter- 
view in the counting- room, where with 
much stammering and many misgivings 
he related his attachment to Minnie 
and their mutual affection and engage- 
ment to each other. 


He said he was 
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now going away to the war, might nev- 
er return, and before he went desired 
Mr. Morgan’s approval of his suit. The 
old gentleman was a good deal surpris- 
ed, but said frankly he knew of no ob- 
jections to Natty, only Minnie was yet 
a child, and they must not think of mar- 
rying for some years. 

“Only say, Mr. Morgan, you do not 
object to my suit, and I will not ask 
more at this time. I am poor, but may 
I not win wealth as others have done? 
We can not all be born rich, but I have 
health and courage; and O! sir, if you 
will only give me a chance, I will show 
you I am not unworthy of your daugh- 
ter, whom I love more than words can 
express,” cried Natty, with a burst of 
enthusiasm. 

“Very well, young man; you can talk 
with Minnie’s mother about it. I make 
no objection. I was poor once myself, 
and all I require of anyone to command 
my confidence is that he shall be honest 
and honorable, and these qualities, Nat- 
ty, I have long known you to possess.” 

Natty grasped the old man’s hand and 
pressed it, while tears of joy streamed 
down his cheeks. 

“God bless you, sir, for your gener- 
ous words. I shall always love you, 
and always respect you, come what 
may,” said the youth, as he hurried 
from the room. 

Natty next sought Mrs. Morgan, and 
told her of his great love for Minnie, but 
she was cold and haughty, and bade him 
give up all idea of an alliance with her 
family. 

“We shall always be glad to reckon 
you as one of our friends, but nothing 
more, Mr. Roland, positively nothing 
more. You could not maintain my 
daughter in the position she has been 
accustomed to occupy, and I should be 
sorry to see her brought to poverty, as 
I know would be the case—rather as I 
fear would be the case ——” 

“OQ! madam, madam,” cried Natty, 
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interrupting, “I am young; I can work, 
and who knows - 

“Young man,” said Mrs. Morgan, in- 
terrupting him in her turn, “you will 
some day thank me for all I am saying. 
Think no more of Minnie; indeed, if I 
must be plain, seek a wife in your own 
sphere of life—one who is your equal in 
condition.” 

Natty rose to his feet, and, standing 
before Mrs. Morgan, his face ghastly 
pale and his thin hands clutching con- 
vulsively at his hat, said, in a voice 
husky with passion: 

“ Madam, I would not be uncivil to a 
lady, especially in her own house; but 
you are hard upon me—too hard, in- 
deed; and you forget you were once a 
poor girl yourself—that your people are 
all still poor, and that but for the acci- 
dent of your marriage with Mr. Morgan 
you would zow be poor.” 

There was the old fire in Natty’s 
voice, and Mrs. Morgan sought refuge 
in authority, and ordered him to leave 
the house, and never show his face 
there again. 

Natty saw Minnie once before he left 
for the war, and told her all that had 
happened. She said her mother was 
very angry, but that she still loved Nat- 
ty, and would write to him sometimes. 

Natty went away, and was presently 
commissioned a lieutenant. Then there 
was a great battle, Natty was wounded, 
and the colonel wrote to the governor of 
the State to say: 





** Among those conspicuous for gallantry was Lieu- 
tenant Nathaniel Roland, who was shot down while 
leading his company into the enemy’s works. His 
wound, though severe, is not dangerous, and I rec- 
ommend, if you are raising new regiments, that you 
appoint him a captain.” 

So Natty was made a captain, and 
came home to rest while his wounds 
healed. Just how it came about I can 
not tell, but Minnie and he were mar- 
ried, Mr. Morgan giving away the bride 
with a hearty good-will, and Mrs. Mor- 
gan looking as pleased as she could un- 


VoL. 15. — 15. 


der the circumstances. Natty returned 
to the army, and in one year was a col- 
onel. Then another great battle was 
fought, and the papers said: 

** Colonel Roland’s regiment carried everything be- 
fore it. Again and again he led it into the fight, and 
at last fell mortally wounded just as his men had suc- 
ceeded in taking one of the rebels’ strongest works.” 

Minnie saw the account of the battle 
and fainted outright, but in the evening 
came a telegram over the wires, saying: 

**Colonel Roland, reported mortally wounded, will 
recover,” 

In the morning a dispatch was handed 
Minnie which read: 

**Do not believe reports, [ am wounded, but will 
recover without loss of limb. You can come to me 
at S—. Natty.” 
Then came the details of the battle, aud 
lastly the news that “among the promo- 
tions for gallant conduct in this bloody 
battle the President has appointed Col- 
onel Nathaniel Roland a general.” All 
the good people of L—— were amazed, 
and everyone asked his neighbor if he 
had heard old Roland’s son Natty had 
been made a general in the war. Mr. 
Morgan rubbed his hands with delight, 
and showed the paper containing the 
news to all who called at the store. 

Minnie was now little at home, spend- 

ing most of her time with her distin- 
guished husband, who had been promo- 
ted a full major- general, and was em- 
ployed on important military duties in 
various parts of the South. Occasion- 
ally she was left alone for weeks and 
even months, but she said she preferred 
to live at the hotel to returning to the 
dull old town of L , and Natty grat- 
ified her every wish. She was more 
beautiful than ever, fond of society, and 
devoted to dress and excitement. Nat- 
ty was blind to all her faults; still, he 
sometimes felt Minnie would be better 
at home; but she scouted the idea of 
again living in L——, and he loved her 
too well to press the matter. 

It was the fall of 1864. Natty had 
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been on duty in the South during the 
summer, and Minnie was spending the 
heated term in the North, residing in 
the great city of B——, and occasion- 
ally running down to the sea-shore. 
Natty fell sick of fever, and the doctor 
peremptorily ordered him to the North. 
Minnie was now the mother of two beau- 
tiful children, and the great heart of the 
general throbbed with delight at the idea 
of once more rejoining his beloved wife 
and darling children. He did not write 
or telegraph his coming, but hastened 
on, intending to give Minnie a pleasant 
surprise. It was nearly dark when he 
arrived at the city which contained all 
that was dear to him in the world, and, 
feeling strangely oppressed, he would 
not ride, but set out to walk to the ho- 
tel where Minnie lodged. As he passed 
through a narrow court, he saw an Irish- 
man beating a negro, and stopped to in- 
quire the cause. While he was trying 
to quell the disturbance, the police came 
up and took both parties into custody. 
As Natty was turning to go away, the 
negro said respectfully : 

“I’s gwine to de jail, massa, an’ I’s 
much oblige fur yer ’sistance. I’s got 
an ole woman, massa, a-livin’ at Blank 
Street, an’ specs she’ll be mighty onsar- 
tin, ’specially ef dey keeps me all night. 
Ef ye want to do a poor boy a rale fa- 
vor, jes’ you tell my ole woman never 
mind, I’s all right, an’ll be home in de 
mornin’.” 

Natty made a note of the street on 
which the colored woman lived, prom- 
ising she should know all about her hus- 
band’s trouble. He then went to the 
hotel and inquired for his wife, but the 
clerk said she was not there. 

“ Left two hours ago with friends, and 
said she would not return until to- mor- 
row morning.” 

Natty took the key, and went up to 
the rooms, where he found everything 
littered about the floor, indicating the 
haste with which the occupant had left. 
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“Poor girl,” he said, “she has become 
tired of the loneliness of this great house, 
and has gone away for a few hours’ rec- 
reation in the country.” 

Then he lit a cigar, and, having noth- 
ing else to do, walked out to find the 
colored woman, and deliver the message 
from her husband. Rapping at the door 
of the little white cottage, the summons 
was answered by a tidy middle-aged 
woman, who said she was the wife of 
the man Natty had assisted. He ex- 
plained to her the situation, and seeing 
that she cried bitterly, kindly bade her 
cheer up, and promised he would see 
that her husband was released early in 
the morning. 

“Bless ye, Gin’ral! De Lord am 
good, an’ send ye heah to comfort dis 
poor mis’able sinner.” 

“What, do you know me?” asked 
Natty. 

“Know ye?” replied the woman—“I 
specs I orter, ’cause ye sot me free way 
down in ole Virginny. Bless ye, honey, 
I never forgits dat in dis born world 
ob trouble, an’ I’s got yer chil’en heah 
dis minit.” 

“My children!” cried Natty. “How 
on earth could they happen to be here?” 

“De missus she lef dem heah two foh 
hours ago, when she went off wid de 
strange gemmen an’ de woman wid de 
yaller har.” 

Natty was now amazed beyond meas- 
ure. He questioned the woman closely, 
but all he could learn was, that about 
two hours before a carriage had come 
to the house with the two children and 
Minnie, and soon afterward another car- 
riage had called containing two gentle- 
men, and a lady with yellow hair, and 
Minnie had gone away with them, cav- 
tioning the colored woman to take good 
care of the children, and saying she 
would call for them in the morning. 

Natty went into the house, saw his 
two darlings, in the bloom of health, 
asleep in a crib, and kissed them ten- 
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derly, but would not allow them to be 
awakened. Then he walked back to 
the hotel, wondering what it could all 
mean, but unable even to guess at a 
reasonable solution. Suddenly remem- 
bering that the greatest detective of the 
age, his warm personal friend, was in 
the city—a man whom Natty had helped 
many times, he called a carriage and 
drove to that officer’s quarters. Natty 
told his friend only enough to give him 
a key to the matter, and they instantly 
drove to the cottage, when the following 
conversation ensued between the detec- 
tive and the colored woman: 

“ Have you any children of your own?” 

“No, sah.” 

“Then why do you keep that crib?” 

“It is for de missus’ chil’en.” 

“How often are they left with you, 
auntie?” 

“ Almost every week, massa, while de 
missus is in de country.” 

“At what time did the mistress go 
away to-day?” 

“Four o’clock.” 

“Does she always go at that hour?” 

“Yes, sah.” 

“ At what hour does she return?” 

“Ten o’clock in de mornin’.” 

“ Always?” 


“Yes, sah, always. 
” 


De way ob it 
is —— 

“That will do. Come, General, we 
will drive to the office of the chief of 
police. The parties have evidently gone 
to P , and we can follow by the next 
train if you wish.” 

Natty, like one walking in his sleep, 
followed his friend, and after a few min- 
utes spent at the police-office found him- 
self whirling toward P at the rate 
of thirty miles an hour. At almost ev- 
ery station dispatches were handed to 
the detective. Presently he took a seat 
beside Natty, and said: 

“A party of four left B—— this after- 
noon at ten minutes after four o’clock, 
for P——. Two of the party are gen- 
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tlemen, and the other two ladies. One 
man is tall and dark, with side-whis- 
kers, and dressed in dark clothes; the 
other is small and fair, with light hair, 
mustache, and wears a gray suit. Of 
the ladies, one is blond, tall, and in dark 
dress; the other is——” and here fol- 
lowed a description so minute, that be- 
fore it was completed Natty exclaimed: 

“That’s Minnie—my Minnie!” 

“The party is now,” continued the 
detective, without noticing the interrup- 
tion, “at ——, and one of my men has 
boarded the train, and is riding in the 
seat just behind them, watching them. 
If they leave the train we shall know it, 
and whatever they do or wherever they 
go, we shall know all.” 

The train rolled on for hours, and 
was nearing P——, when the detective 
came once more to Natty, and said: 

“The persons we seek are now at the 
K—— House, and we will follow them 
there.” 

An hour later they drove over the 
rough streets of P——, and stopped at 
the K—— House. Natty ran his eyes 
over the register, and, turning to the de- 
tective, said: 

“Minnie is not here.” 

The detective examined the book for 
a moment, and then, placing his fingers 
on four names, looked at the clerk, who 
slowly nodded his head. 

The detective registered his own and 
Natty’s name, and, calling for a light, 
took Natty by the arm and drew him 
up-stairs to his room. Here he told 
Natty all he had discovered; and as the 
truth forced itself upon the miserable 
man, he staggered and fell with a heavy 
groan upon the bed, where he lay prone 
like one dead. When he rose there was 
a dangerous fire in his eyes, and the de- 
tective, who had sat in silence during all 
the period of his friend’s agony, said: 

“Come, my good friend, will you allow 
me to manage this unfortunate affair.” 

“The world is at an end for me,” re- 
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plied Natty; “do with me as you will. 
Would to God I were dead!” 

“Don’t talk so,” answered the detect- 
ive. “A false wife is the bane of her 
husband. Men like you, Natty Roland, 
belong rather to their country than to 
an idle and wicked woman.” 

“Do whatever you will, my friend. I 
am not myself, and must confide in your 
better judgment.” 

The detective rung the bell, and in a 
few minutes a man closely muffled came 
in and talked in an undertone for some 
seconds, and then went away. In an 
hour he returned, and handed a slip to 
the detective, on which was written: 


“Warrants issued; men arrested, and are now in 
prison.”” 


Natty was shown this, but he said 
not a word. His heart was growing 
cold and hard, and he felt that he could 
meet even death with pleasure. The 
detective tried to persuade him to lie 
down and rest; but he shook his head, 
and, ringing for a servant, bade him 
bring cigars. All night long he sat at 
the window, smoking, and looking out at 
the moonlight. Ah! who éhall know 
the thoughts of that betrayed heart? 
What woman was worthy of the great 
love of such a man? The detective re- 
spected the mighty grief of his friend. 
Throwing himself on the bed, he slept 
soundly. 

In a room scarcely a dozen steps from 
where Natty sat was a woman with dis- 
heveled hair and anxious face, pacing 
up and down, and wondering why her 
guilty companion did not return. An 
hour before he had been called out, and 
came not back. She was burning with 
suspicion, anxiety, dread, and remorse, 
yet she could do nothing but pace her 
room and wait, she knew not for what. 

It was daylight, and Natty, worn out 
with his vigil, slept in his chair. The 
sun rose, but he did not awake until the 
detective shook him repeatedly and call- 
ed him by name. It required several 
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minutes for him to recall all the events 
of the day before, and, as they came 
back one by one, his face settled into a 
look of stone. The detective watched 
him closely, and was delighted to see 
his pale face harden and close upon the 
past, for he knew it was his friend’s only 
refuge from a broken heart. 

Natty descended and mingled with the 
throng in the office of the hotel, many 
officers and citizens gathering about him, 
glad to meet with so distinguished a man. 
As he passed in to breakfast with some 
friends, he saw a woman with a profu- 
sion of golden hair rise from one of the 
tables and precipitately leave the room. 
A few minutes afterward, a lady with 
clasped hands and marble brow peered 
anxiously through the open door, and, 
pressing her hand io her heart, exclaim- 
ed: 

“It is indeed he! 
ished!” 

She would have fallen, but her friend 
caught her and assisted her up-stairs, 
where she lay sobbing on her bed, until 
a bell-boy handed in a card, on which 
was written the words: 


O God, I am pun- 


“The proprietor would fzel obliged if you and 
your friend would leave the hotel at the earliest 
practicable moment.” 

“Disgraced, disgraced!” cried Min- 
nie. “O,my God! that I should live to 
come to this! Natty, Natty, you are 
hard on me.” 

Then she rose mechanically, and went 
uway, and as she passed out of the door 
of the hotel, she heard the voice of Nat- 
ty in the reading-room close by. Again 
she would have fallen, but her golden- 
haired friend assisted her tottering steps 
to the carriage, and they were driven 
rapidly away to the railway station. 

More dead than alive, Minnie reach- 
ed the great city of B——; but the 
thought of seeing her darling children 
once more revived her courage, and tak- 
ing a carriage she ordered the coachman 
to drive as fast as he could to Blank 
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Street, where lived the colored woman 

we have before met. She did not stop 

to knock, but although the knob turned 

in her hand the door would not open. 

Raising her eyes she saw this placard: 
** Gone away with General Roland.” 

The cunning detective had been there 
before her, and the house was silent and 
deserted. Her punishment was com- 
plete, and, with a realizing sense that 
her babes were gone from her forever, 
her brain reeled and she fell to the earth. 
The people found her lying cold and mo- 
tionless on the ground, and it was many 
weeks before she could recall the scenes 
of that terrible day. 


Little more remains to be told. Min- 
nie Morgan was divorced ; and after the 
war, when Natty’s grief had been heal- 
ed by time, he married a lady in every 
way worthy of him. 

On one of the most fashionable streets 
in the city of C—— is a luxurious man- 
sion, and the door-plate of that happy 
home bears the well-known name of 


Nathaniel Roland, one of the substan- 
tial men of the great North-west. Four 
children gather about his knee, and two 
of them have the brown eyes and fair 
features of Minnie Morgan, while two 
are dark and resemble the lady whom 
they all call mother. 

Minnie stili lives, but has only been 
heard of twice in ten years. One stormy 
night, at the close of a bitter cold day, 
as the light streamed from the comfort- 
able parlor and the children were at 
play, a thin pale woman in tattered gar- 
ments gazed intently through the plate- 
glass of the windows, and lingered as if 
spell- bound until the children were put 
to bed and the lights extinguished. Then 
she stole away no one knew whither. 
Again, as the nurse was walking in the 
park with a bright boy, a poor woman 
caught him up in her arms, kissed him 
over and over again, and would not let 
the frightened child go until the police- 
man released him and ordered her to 
begone. It was Minnie, and the boy 
was her first-born. 
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Away upon the sandy seas, 
The gleaming, burning, boundless plain, 
How solemn -like, how still, as when 
The mighty -minded Genoese 
Drew three tall ships and led his men 
From land they might not meet again. 


The sun is high, the sands are hot 
To touch, and all the tawny plain 
That glistens white with salt -sea sand 
Sinks white and open as they tread 
And trudge, with half-averted head, 
As if to swallow them amain. 

They look as men look back to land 
When standing out to stormy sea, 
But still keep face and murmur not, 
Keep stern and still as destiny. 





It was a sight! 
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A slim dog slid 


White - mouthed and still along the sand, 
The pleading picture of distress ; 

He stopped, leaped up to lick a hand, 
A hard black hand that would have chid 
Him back and checked his tenderness ; 
But when the black man turned his head 
His poor mute friend had fallen dead. 


The very air hung white with heat, 
And white, and fair, and far away 
A lifted shining snow -shaft lay 
As if to mock their mad retreat. 
The white salt sands beneath their feet 
Did make the black men loom as grand, 
As they rode sternly on and on, 
As any bronze men in the land 
That sit their statue-steeds upon. 





SHAKSPEARE’S RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART II. 


T would indeed be strange—could 
such a conclusion be forced on us— 
that Shakspeare was so “thoroughly in 
love with humanity” that he gave no 
thought beyond the present, nor cared 
to ask or know what the destiny of man 
should be. The idea seems paradoxical 
and absurd. The greater the love, as a 
natural consequence the greater the in- 
terest both for time and for eternity. 
Speaking of Shakspeare, the Za¢¢/er 
says: “This admirable author seems to 
have his mind thoroughly seasoned with 
religion, as is evident by many passages 
in his plays.” In addition to this testi- 
mony it is asserted by Croft that he had 
“deeply imbibed the Scriptures,” and 
this fact is patent in all his writings—so 
much so that it is a wonder no one has 
seized upon it as the basis for a theory 
that he had been bred for the church. 
The evidence for such a theory is, to say 
the least, quite as strong as any ad- 
duced from those technical terms, scat- 


tered throughout his plays, upon which 
men have speculated as to the probabil- 
ities of his having been either a law- 
yer’s clerk, a wool-factor’s assistant, or 
a butcher’s boy. Any industrious com- 
piler would be able to gather up a for- 
midable array of Scripture terms and 
sound pulpit phrases, on which to base 
a proposition of that kind. 

One thing is certain, that scriptural 
allusions and even scriptural sentences 
are of repeated occurrence in the pages 
of the great dramatist; and though the 
word “immortality” appears but once 
in all Shakspeare’s writings, that state- 
ment, if taken by itself, would convey 
only a partial truth. The word “im- 
mortal,” for instance, occurs in the Bi- 
ble but once, and that once in connec- 
tion only with the Almighty: whereas 
by Shakspeare it is used on several oc- 
casions, and that, too, in direct connec- 
tion with the soul of man. 

Strange as to some it may appear, it 
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is nevertheless true that the doctrine of 
the immortality of man is nowhere in 
the Bible formally set forth and assert- 
ed. It may be assumed to exist there 
and be susceptible of proof, but in the 
pages of Shakspeare it is always an ac- 
knowledged fact, and terms equivalent 
to immortality, which can not possibly be 
wrested to any other signification, are in 
constant use. For instance, A/easure 
Sor Measure furnishes the expression, 
“immortal spirit;” Merchant of Ven- 
ice, “immortal part;” Hamlet, “soul 
immortal ;” Othello, “immortal part;” 
and, in Romeo and Fuliet, Balthazar 
brings body and soul in strong contrast, 
and does not scruple to assert, in speak- 
ing of Juliet, whom he supposes to be 
dead: 


“Her dody sleeps in Capel’s monument, 
And her immortal part with angels dives.” 
The word “soul,” as variously em- 
ployed by Shakspeare, occurs in his 
plays about five hundred times. In the 


majority of instances it will not bear 
the signification imposed upon it by or- 


dinary usage. In Shakspeare, as in the 
Bible, “soul” is often used to designate 
a person, either living or dead; and, 
also, to signify desire, the emotions, 
conscience, and the intellect. But that 
he frequently uses the word in its com- 
monly accepted theological sense is also 
most apparent. A few examples mere- 
ly, from a large number at command, 
should be sufficient to establish this 
fact. In Zhe Two Gentlemen of Vero- 
na, for instance, in a simile, it is set 
forth thus: 


“ And then [ll rest, as, after much turmoil, 
A blessed soul doth in elysium.” 


In The Merry Wives of Windsor 
people speak of “endangering” their 
“souls;” in the 7welfth Night appear 
“souls in heaven,” “souls in hell,” and 
“perdition of souls.” In Auch Ado 
about Nothing is found the expression, 
“salvation, body and soul.” ‘God rest 
his soul” is of repeated occurrence in a 
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number of the plays. Macbeth in his 
utterance in regard to the soul of Ban- 
quo, quoted on a former occasion, is 
very explicit in his words, and quite un- 
mistakable as to his meaning. The same 
remarks also apply to the use of the 
word in Henry V/., in the passage al- 
ready given. In Richard ///. we have 
“souls of children,” “wronged souls,” 
“Christian souls;” and, in the vision 
that appears to the guilty Richard, the 
apparition of King Henry is made to 
say: 
“ When I was mortal, my anointed body 
By thee was punctured full of deadly holes.” 

And the young princes on the same oc- 
casion say: 


«Thy nephews’ souls bid thee despair and die.” 


Richard himself afterward, in solilo- 
quizing on this scene, declares: 

** Methought the souls of all that I had murthered 
Came to my tent; and every one did threat 
To-morrow’s vengeance on the head of Richard.” 

In the play of Henry VIII. the ex- 
pression “Christian peace to souls de- 
parted” is used by Queen Katharine 
shortly prior to her death, and “God 
rest all Christian souls” will be found 
in Romeo and Fuliet; and soon after 
the death of Mercutio, Romeo declares 

to Tybalt that Mercutio’s soul is but a 

little way above their heads. In this 

connection Hamlet’s question, 


* And, for my soul, what can it do to that, 
Being a thing immortal as itself?” 


may be modestly submitted in the midst 
of so much good company. 

Othello has been much neglected so 
far in this examination. But the dusky 
Moor is not far behind the others in his 
method of speech, as he talks of the 
worth of an “eternal soul,” and of not 
“killing” a soul—by which he means 
the putting to death of one unprepared, 
“unreconciled to heaven and grace.” 
Hanging over the dead body of his wife, 
the poor, deluded, victimized Moor in 
an agony of remorse exclaims: 








to 
w 
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—— “ When we shall meet at ’compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my soul from heaven, 
And fiends will snatch at it.” 


And then, a little farther on, overcome 
by the remembrance of how cruelly he 
had wronged the poor mute clay before 
him by his unjust and unworthy suspi- 
cions, stirred to frenzy at the thought of 
the stupendous villainy and fatal treach- 
ery of Iago and his own utter helpless- 
ness now to restore the “rich pearl” 
he had so basely thrown away, torn 
and distracted by the tempest which 
was chasing every vestige of hope from 
his tormented bosom, the poor dupe ejac- 
ulates : 

**O, cursed, cursed slave |—Whip me, ye devils, 
From the possession of this heavenly sight! 
Blow me about in winds! roast me in sulphur! 
Wash me in steep-down gulfs of liquid fire!” 

Connecting this imagery in the mouth 
of Othello with his anticipation of meet- 
ing Desdemona in the judgment, and a 
pretty clear idea of his theology may be 
formed. 

Some one, however, has asserted that 
Shakspeare never reveals himself ex- 
cept in his sonnets. If this view be 
correct, then the question seems set- 
tled beyond a peradventure. In Son- 
net 146 there is a direct address to the 
soul, as unmistakable and complete as 
the famous one of the dying Adrian. In 
this address the soul is personified, and 
called the “centre of this sinful earth ;” 
it is bid to feed upon the body’s loss ; and 
the sonnet concludes with this couplet: 


**So shalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men, 
And, death once dead, there’s no more dying then.” 


Worthy of note also is the fact that 
soul and body are contrasted on many 
occasions in a way that admits of no 
doubt in regard to the meaning: as, in 4 
Winters Tale, “On thy soul’s peril and 
thy body’s torture;” or in Henry VI, 
“Then take my soul—my body, soul 
and all;” or, in the words of the wicked 
and reckless Richard, “My soul and 
body on the action, both!” or, still 
again from the same play: 
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“* Thou hadst but power over his mortal body, 
His soul thou canst not have.” 

Spirit, also, as a synonym of soul, ap- 
pears in numerous instances and in va- 
rious plays. Measure for Measure is 
responsible for the term “immortal 
spirit ;” 4 Winter's Tale for “spirits of 
the dead” and “‘sainted spirit.” Every- 
one is familiar with Macbeth’s exclama- 
tion, “Thou art too like the spirit of 
Banquo,” and with Prince Henry’s so- 
liloquy over the dead body of Hotspur, 
in which he says: 

**When that this body did contain a spirit, 
A kingdom for it was too small a bound, 
But now, two paces of the vilest earth 
Is room enough.” 
Not to contain the sfirzt, however, for 
he concludes with this apostrophe: 


“ Adieu, and take thy praise with thee to heaven!’’ 


The reading and play-going world is 
familiar with the awful picture of hell so 
vividly given in Clarence’s dream. The 
school-boy knows it by heart, and every 
amateur in elocution declaims it. Every- 
where in Shakspeare’s.world the guilty 
soul has its seasons of trembling and 
dread of future punishment. To this it 
may with some show of propriety be ob- 
jected, that Shakspeare drew men as he 
found them, and is no more responsi- 
ble for their sentiments, prejudices, and 
superstitions than he is for the disposi- 
tions and idiosyncrasies of his fictitious 
characters. On the other hand, how- 
ever, if it be permitted at all to look 
into his works for an embodiment of 
his own peculiar sentiments, then sure- 
ly it is reasonable to suppose that they 
will be found in those expressions mos} 
frequent and common, unless opposed 
by others as forcible and explicit. If 
this author had really been the subject 
of doubts in regard to the soul of man 
and a future existence, he would have 
found, among the great diversity of 
characters represented by him, at least 
one responsible mouth - piece, through 
which to condemn the baseless super- 
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stition. But, on the contrary, there is 
a wonderful unanimity of thought in re- 
gard to all questions connected with re- 
ligion. Pagan and Jew, Christian and 
Moor, all pitch their notes to the same 
key of immortality and a future exist- 
ence. 

This apparent ignoring of any system 
differing in any material degree from the 


has led Shakspeare into some marked 
incongruities. Thus, in the tragedy of 
Hamlet, the action of which is placed 
at a time so “remote and undefined” as 
to date it long anterior to the introduc- 
tion even of Christianity into Denmark, 
and in which he had an excellent oppor- 
tunity to advance his infidel notions, if 
he had any, Without offense, he makes 
every distinctive character, king and 
queen, the “melancholy prince” and 
the “fair Ophelia,” the practical Hora- 
tio and the midnight spectre — who like 
an “honest ghost” comes straight from 
the flames of purgatory to make his 
soul- harrowing revelations —all testify 
directly or indirectly to the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul. 

Angels also—not mythological spir- 
its, elves, and fairies, such as are con- 
jured up in the 7emest and other kin- 
dred plays, but angels according with 
the Scriptural idea—are occasionally re- 
ferred to in a manner that displays no 
particle of doubt as to the reality of 
their existence. Hence we hear of evil 
deeds that make “the angels weep,” of 
virtues that “plead like angels,” and 
that “angels love good men.” We are 
told also, in perfect harmony with the 
Biblical account, that through the “sin 
of ambition the angels fell.” 

Pursuing this vein a little farther, it 
will be noticed that the word hell in 
Shakspeare is generally used to desig- 
nate some place of torment, following 
upon the death of the body, and is 
often, though not always, when used in 
that sense, coupled with and placed in 





commonly accepted theology of his time’ 
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opposition to the word heaven. But, 
happily, the word heaven is of more 
frequent appearance on the page of 
Shakspeare, and he seems to delight 
in depicting the joy connected with a 
pious faith in contemplation of the rapt- 
ures of the heavenly home. And it is 
to be noted that the heaven of Shaks- 
peare is undoubtedly the heaven of 
the Bible. So, he makes his charac- 
ters speak of the “gates of heaven,” of 
“souls going to heaven ;” and, in times 
of death or of great calamity, they bid 
each other “farewell, to meet again in 
heaven.” 

Shakspeare has given so many death- 
scenes in which this “soaring faith” is 
emphasized, that it is difficult to at- 
tempt an illustration from his pages be- 
cause of the danger of proljxity on this 
theme. But there is one so charac- 
terized by the exhibition of numerous 
Christian virtues, united with a faith that 
grasps at immortality even before the 
sands of life have run out from the 
earthly vessel, that to pass it without 
a word on this occasion would be un- 
grateful and unjust. 

The dying moments of Queen Kath- 
arine, in Henry V///., as depicted by 
Shakspeare, could never have been writ- 
ten by one who was not at heart a re- 
ligious man. In it the Christian graces 
of forgiveness, humility, charity, and true 
faith are strongly set forth. 

More familiar to the general ear is 
the prelude to the prayer of Claudius 
in Hamlet. It will be remembered that 
in this soliloquy the king, after drawing 
a parallel between his own offense and 
the “first recorded murder,” declares 
that he feels the curse of heaven rest- 
ing upon him, and that he can not hope 
for mercy so long as his repentance is 
insufficient to induce the surrender of 
fruits and advantages gained by this 
“rank offense.” He then proceeds to 
draw this strong contrast between the 
way of God and the ways of man: 
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“In the corrupted currents of #4/s world 
Offense’s gilded hand may shove by justice, 
And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law ; but ‘tis not so adove ; 

There is no shufiling, there the action lies 

In his true nature ; and we ourselves compelled, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence.” 


Examples of this kind might be given 
to almost any extent, wherein the idea 
of a future life for man, connected with 
its kindred thought of punishment and 
reward, is fully recognized and emphat- 
ically set forth. Shakspeare has de- 
lineated many a so-called “fool,” but 
nowhere on his magic page will be 
found that fool who hath “said in his 
heart, There is no God.” 

The sanctity of the marriage relation, 
the brotherly duty of man to man, filial 
love and respect for parents—every 
claim that true religion makes upon hu- 
manity, is duly set forth, magnified, and 
enforced by this prince of poets. 

Turning for a moment from the evi- 
dences to be gathered from his works, 
it is difficult to believe that the man who, 
four short weeks before his death, exe- 
cuted a will in which he says, “I com- 
mend my sox/ into the hands of God 
my Creator, hoping and assuredly be- 
lieving, through the only merits of 
Jesus Christ, my Saviour, to be made 
partaker of /ife everlasting,” had really 
no belief in or concern for the doctrine 
of immortality and the future existence 
of man. Is it possible —probable, even 
—that he, whom his friends called the 
“sweet” and “gentle,” and of whom 
his most intimate companion, Jonson, 
said, “he was indeed Aonest, and of an 
open and free nature,” could be guilty 
of so flagrant and heinous a deceit? 

As to whether Shakspeare died in 
the profession of Roman Catholicism 
or Protestantism, though it may afford 
speculation for the curious, it can never 
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be a matter of much interest for the lib- 
eral mind. The presumption, however, 
is that he was of too large and catho- 
lic a nature to be a partisan of either, 
and that, as “no church can claim him,”’ 
so also there is “no simple Christian 
soul but can claim his fellowship.” One 
thing, however, is morally certain: that 
his writings recognize what are termed 
the vital truths of Christianity. Among 
these the partial examination now con- 
cluded in these pages establishes: 

1. A belief in the existence of a Di- 
vine Being, whom we call God; 

2. A belief in the immortality of the 
soul ; 

3. In the existence of supernatural 
beings, both good and evil, termed an- 
gels ; 

4. In a place of punishment for wick- 
ed men after death, called hell; 

5. In an abode of bliss for the right- 
eous, denominated heaven; and, 

6. Though less positive and decided 
than the foregoing, a belief in the gen- 
eral Christian theory of the resurrection 
of the body. 


In conclusion, it is gratifying to feel 
that such doubts in regard to Shaks- 
peare’s religious belief as have so far 
been reviewed, will never get a perma- 
nent hold upon the popular mind. For 
two hundred years his volume, side by 
side with the family Bible, has lain upon 
the stand, and in the estimation of men 
is held second only to that first of all 
books. Thus they have stood, and so 
they will continue to stand until “the 
last syllable of recorded time” — one as 
the most complete picture of humanity 
in all its varying phases; the other an 
authoritative monitor and guide for this 
life, with a revelation of man’s ultimate 
destiny and an assurance of the life to 
come. 
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CHAPTER VI.—A FLAG OF TRUCE. 
OW beautiful was all this pro- 
found veneration for woman in 

this wild Eden! How high and holy 
the influence of this one woman over 
these half-grizzlies, these hairy - faced 
men who had drank water from the 
same spring with the wild beasts of the 
Sierra. Now they would not drink, 
would hardly shout or speak sharp, while 
she lay ill. Whatever was the matter, 
or the misfortune, they had too much re- 
spect for her, for themselves, to carouse 
until she should again show her face, or 
at least while her life was uncertain. 

The fourth day came down into the 
cafion, and sat down there as a sort of 
pioneer summer. Birds flew over the 
camp from one mountain-side to the oth- 
er, and sung as they flew. Men whis- 
tled old tunes in a dreamy sort of a way 
as they came up from their work that 
day, and recalled other days, and were 
boys once more in imagination, away in 
the world that lay beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. 

“There is something in this glorious 
climate of Californy, say what you will,” 
mused the Judge, as he lit his pipe and 
sat down on a stump in the street. 

Limber Tim and the cinnamon-haired 
man had settled down into the collapse 
which always follows a protracted spree 
or a heavy carouse, and they, too, sat on 
their respective stumps out in the open 
air, while the saloon was left all to the 
little brown mice up-stairs. 

Men were lounging up and down the 
street on old knotty logs that no axe 
could reduce to fire- wood, or leaning 
against the cabins on the sides that 
were still warm with the sunshine gone 
away, or loafing up and down with their 
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pipes in their mouths, and their rag- 
ged coats thrown over one shoulder, 
like the bravos of Italy. Certainly there 
was something in the glorious climate of 
California. 

There had been no news from the 
Widow all this time. 

A keen-eyed man just now lifted his 
eyes in the direction of the cabin. In 
fact, it was a custom —an instinct —to 
lift the face in that direction many times 
aday. If any of these men ever pray- 
ed in that camp, and the truth could be 
told, you would find that man, or men, 
first turned the face and kneeled looking 
in that direction. Her house was a sort 
of Mecca. 

The camp, however, after being a long 
time patient and silent, had got a little 
cross. Yet it had not lost a bit of its 
blunt and honest manhood. It had sim- 
ply made up its mind that the Widow 
and Sandy were both of age, and able to 
take care of themselves. If they were 
willing to get the toothache, or some- 
thing of the kind, and then retreat into 
their cabin, and pull the latch-string in- 
side after them, they could do so, and 
the camp would not interfere. 

The man who had been looking up the 
hill now turned to his partner, drew his 
pipe from his mouth, wrinkled up his 
brows, and then slowly reached out his 
arm and with his pipe-stem pointed in- 
quiringly up the hill. 

A man and a woman were coming 
slowly and cautiously down the way 
from the Widow’s cabin. They were 
coming straight for the great centre of 
the Forks, the Howling Wilderness. 

The woman had something in her 
arms. She walked as carefully as if she 
had been bearing a waiter of wine. 
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Could this be the Widow? It could 
hardly be Bunker Hill, thought the 
Forks, as it rose from its seat on the 
stumps and lifted its face up the trail, 
for she is almost as tall and comely 
and steps as nimbly as any woman in 
camp. 

Could this be Sandy? He looked 
larger than ever before—a sort of Gog 
or Magog. 

The man stuck his pipe between his 
teeth again and puffed furiously for a 
minute, and then sat down over the log 
again, let his feet dangle in the air, and, 
leaning forward, rocked to and fro as if 
nursing his stomach, and seemed wrap- 
ped in thought. 

“Sandy, by the great Cesar!” 

“Mither o’ Moses! an’ it’s Miss Bun- 
ker Hill, too!” 

“Bunker Hill, by the holy poker!” 

“ An’ what’s that she’s a-carryin’?” 

“Be the Moses, it’s a plate o’ holy 
wafers!” 

“It’s a table-cloth a-hangin’ out for 
dinner!” 

“It’s a flag of truce!” cried the Judge, 
Standing on tiptoe on his stump and 
straightening his fat little body up to- 
ward the Sierra. 

“An’ hasn’t Sandy growed since we 
seed ’im, eh!” 

An’ don’t he step high! Jerusalem, 
don’t he step high!” 

“An’ where’s Captain Tommy? an’ 
where’s the Widder?” anxiously inquir- 
ed the Forks, still looking up the hill to- 
ward its little shrine. 

At last they entered the town, and the 
town met them on the edge—at its out- 
er gate, as it were, with all its force. 

The woman, indeed, bore a flag of 
truce. A long white banner streamed 
from her arms and fell down to her feet, 
and almost touched the ground. A close 
observer would have seen that this flag 
was made of the very same coarse ma- 
terial from which the Widow had made 
the curtains of her little bed. 
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They entered the edge of the town, 
these three, and the town stood there as 
silent as if it had risen up on its way to 
church on a Sunday morning. These 
three, do you mind, stood there still, 
right in the track of the town, and the 
town looking at them as if they had come 
from another world. And so at least 
they had, a part of them. 

These three: Sandy, Bunker Hill, and 
the first baby born in the mines of the 
Sierra. 

Bunker Hill held the baby out in one 
hand, and with the other tenderly lifted 
back the covering, while Sandy stood by 
like a tower on a hill, smiling, pushing 
back his hat, pulling down his whiskers, 
looking over the little army of men with 
a splendid sort of sympathy and self- 
adulation combined. He seemed to be 
saying, as they turned their eyes to the 
little red half-opened rose-bud, “Just look 
there! see what I’ve done!” His great 
face was radiant with delight. 

And then there was a shout —such a 
shout! The spotted clouds that blew 
about the tall pine-tops, indolent and 
away up on the mountain’s brow, seem- 
ed to be set in motion again; the coyo- 
te rose from his sleep on the mountain 
side and called out to his companions 
across the gorge as if he had been fright- 
ened; while Captain Tommy, who had 
been left with the Widow, came to the 
door and stood there, listening and look- 
ing down into the camp to see what in 
the world had happened. She saw men’s 
hats go up in the air, and then again the 
shouts shook the town. 

“Three cheers for Sandy!” They 
were given witha tiger. “Three cheers 
for the Widder!” Then, “Three cheers 
for Missus Bunker Hill!” And then the 
poor girl leaning out of the door took up 
her apron and wiped tears of joy from her 
eyes, for “three times three” were giv- 
en for Captain Tommy. Then she went 
back into the house, back to the bed- 
room with the curious little curtains and 
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gunny-bag carpets, and told the Widow, 
and the two women wept together. 

Men slapped each other on the back, 
bantered each other, and talked loud of 
old Missouri and the institution of mar- 
riage. Of all things perhaps this was 
the last they had looked for or thought 
of. Ina camp of thousands, where the 
youngest baby there had a beard on his 
face, the men had forgotten to think of 
children. It is quite likely they fancied 
that children would not grow in the Si- 
erra at all. 

The Judge was the first to come for- 
ward, as was his custom. He looked it 
in the face, began to make a speech, 
but only could say, “It’s this glorious 
climate of Californy.” And then he 
blushed to the tip of his nose, backed 
out, and others came in turn to see the 
wonderful little creature that had come, 
all alone, farther than any of them, far- 
ther than the farthest of the States, even 
from the other world, to settle in the Si- 
erra. 

“Well, ef that aint the littlest!” 

“Ts that all the big they is?” 

“ Aint more’n a half-pint! is it, Go- 
pher?” 

“Well, that bangs me all hollow!” 

“Dang my cats ef it’s bigger nor my 
thumb!” 

“Devil of a little thing to make such 
a big row about, eh?” 

Sandy was all submission and pride 
and tenderness, and received the con- 
gratulations and heard the good-humor- 
ed speeches of the good-humored men 
as if they were all meant in compliment 
to him. 

How radiant and even half- beautiful 
was the plain face of poor Miss Bunker 
Hill as she lifted it up before the camp 
now, conscious that she had done a good 
thing, and had a right to look the world 
in the face and receive its kindness and 
encouragement. 

Older men and more thoughtful came 
up at last, to look upon the little won- 
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der and to read the story of this new 
volume fresh from the press. They 
looked long and silently. They were 
as gentle as lambs. Death had no ter- 
ror to them; it was not half so solemn, 
so mysterious, as this birth in the heart 
of the Sierra. Life was there, then, as 
well as death. People would come and 
go there as elsewhere. The hand of 
God had stretched over the mountain, 
down into the awful gorge, and put down 
a little angel at their cabin-doors. It 
was very, very welcome, and the old 
men bobbed their heads with delight. 

At last all was still, and the little 
Judge felt that this was an occasion not 
to be lost. In fact, had there been a 
clergyman there to say a word, it had 
had more good effect than all the funer- 
al sermons that the little red-faced man 
had pronounced in the camp. The oc- 
casion was a singular one, and the men’s 
hearts were now as mellow as new-plow- 
ed land that had long lain fallow and 
waiting for the seed. 

“This, my friends,” began the little 
man, standing upon a stump, and ex- 
tending his hands toward the baby, 
“this, my friends, shows us that the 
wonderful climate of Californy “ 
Just then some.one poked the fat little 
fellow in the stomach with his pipe-stem. 
He doubled up like a jackknife, and qui- 
etly got down as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

There was a lull then, and things be- 
gan to look embarrassing. Sandy was 
now, of course, too proud, too happy, 
too much of a man to carouse, but he 
called the cinnamon - headed man to his 
side by a crook of his finger, and mak- 
ing the sign so well known in the Sier- 
ra, and so well understood by all who 
are thirsty, the parties divided — the 
camp to carouse to the little stranger in 
the Howling Wilderness, and Sandy to 
return to his “fam’ly.” 

“Here’s to—to—to—here’s to it! 
Here’s to the Little Half-pint!” The 
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men were standing in a row, their glass- 
es high up, and dipping at every angle 
and to every point of the compass, but 
they did not know the baby’s name; 
they did not even know its sex. And 
so in that moment, without stopping to 
think, and without any time to spare, 
they spoke of it as “it,” and they named 
it “ Little Half-pint.” 


CHAPTER VII.—THE QUESTION THAT 
NOBODY COULD ANSWER. 

How the Widow’s heart had been 
beating all this time! How she wait- 
ed, and waited, and listened, and how 
often she sent Captain Tommy to the 
door to tell her, if possible, how her 
baby fared among the half- wild men of 
the camp! 

How glad she was when she saw San- 
dy enter, all flurry and delight, as if he 
had been the centre figure in some great 
triumph. Then a bit of the old sadness 
and cast of care swept over her face, 
and she nestled down in the pillow and 
put up her two hands to hide a moment 
from the light. 

The other two were too busy with 
Little Half-pint to notice her trouble 
then. They laid it down in a cradle 
that had been made for rocking and 
washing gold, and good little Bunker 
Hill sat by it, and crossed her legs and 
took up her work, and went on sewing 
and singing to herself, and swinging her 
leg that hung over, and rocking the cra- 
dle with her foot in the old-fashioned 
way when babies were born in the leaves 
of the woods of the Wabash, and moth- 
ers sat singing by the camp- fires, knit- 
ting, and rocking their babies in their 
sugar-troughs. 

Down in the Howling Wilderness, I 
am bound to say, the carousing began 
early, and with a vigor that promised 
more headaches than the camp had 
known since the Widow first set foot in 
the Forks. 

Little Half-pint was toasted and talk- 
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ed of in every corner of the house. 
Was it a girl or was it a boy? Why 
had they not asked so simple and so 
civil a question? They called for Lim- 
ber Tim—they would appeal to him. 
But Limber Tim was not to be found in 
all the manifold depths of the Howling 
Wilderness. He had had his carouse, 
and was now playing sober Indian. In 
fact, he was hanging very close about 
the little rocking cradle up in the front 
room of the Widow’s cabin. Never was 
the cradle allowed to rest, but rock, rock, 
rock, until the Widow and Sandy, too, 
were both made very sensible, sleeping 
or waking, that Little Half-pint, small 
as it was, was filling up the biggest half 
of the house. 

Nearly midnight it was when Limber 
Tim, leaning over the cradle and look- 
ing, or pretending to look, at the baby, 
said to Bunker Hill, who bent down over 
it on the other side: 

“Pretty, aint it?” 

“Guess it is. Looks just like its fa- 
ther for the world.” And little hump- 
backed Bunker Hill began to make 
faces, and to shake her head and nod it 
up and down, and coo and crow to Lit- 
tle Half-pint as if it was really able to 
hear, and understand, and answer all 
she said to it. 

Down at the saloon all this time the 
spirits flowed like water. The cinna- 
mon-haired fellow had fallen upon a har- 
vest, and was making the most of it. 
He had laid off his coat, run his two 
hands up through his hair until it stood 
up like forked flames, and was thump- 
ing the glasses as if in feats of legerde- 
main. How he did score with the char- 
coal on the hewn logs behind! He 
marked and scored that night until the 
wall behind him looked as if it might be 
the //fad written in Greek, or the char- 
acters on the obelisk of Saint Peter’s. 

Yet with all this happiness on the 
hill, and this merry-making under the 
hill, in the heart of the Sierra, in com- 
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memoration and celebration of the be- 
ginning of a new race in a new land, 
there was one man back in the corner 
of the saloon who looked on with some- 
thing of a sneer in his hard hatchet face, 
and who refused to take any part. Now 
and then this man would lift up his left 
hand, hold out his fingers and count, 
one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, to 
himself with his other hand, and then 
shake his head. 

The men began to look at him and 
wonder what he meant. Then this man 
would count again—one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven. Then, when the 
men would waddle by in their great 
gum-boots and look back at him over 
their beards, he would look them square 
in the face and wink, and screw and 
shrug his shoulders. 

This man stopped there in the middle 
of the spree, and pursing his brow, and 
holding up his fingers once more, and 
looking as profound as if wrestling with 
a problem in Euclid, said to himself: 
“Hosses is ten, cows is six, cats is 
three; but human bein’s? Blowed ef 
I know.” And he shook his head. 

At last this hard hatchet - faced look- 
ing man, standing back alone in the cor- 
ner, seemed to have got it all counted 
up to his own satisfaction. He count- 
ed, however, again; then he said, as if 
to himself, “ Eight months at the very 
outside,” and slapped his hands togeth- 
er with great glee, and sucked his thin 
brown lips as if he had just tasted some- 
thing very delicious. 

Then this hatchet-faced fellow, still 
rubbing his hands and still sucking his 
lips, and meanwhile grinning with a grin 
that was sweet and devilish, turned to 
the first man at his side, and whispered 
in his ear. 

This man started and spun round 
when the hard-faced man had finished, 
as if he had been a top and the hatchet- 
faced fellow had struck him with a whip. 
The man spun about, in fact, until the 
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hard-faced fellow caught hold of his eye 
with his own and held him there until 
he could catch his breath. Then the 
man, after catching his breath, and catch- 
ing it again, said slowly, but most em- 
phatically : 

“ Ompossible!” 

The hatchet-faced man simply pecked 
in the face of the other. He did not say 
anything more to him, but he pecked at 
him again, and he pecked emphatically, 
too, and in a way that would not admit 
of any two opinions ; as if the man were 
a grain of corn, and he had half a mind 
to peck him up and swallow him down 
for daring to hint that it was impossible. 
Then the man went off suddenly to one 
side, and he, too, fell to counting on his 
fingers, and to taking a whole knot of 
men into his confidence. 

Then the hatchet-faced fellow went up 
to another man and whispered in his 
ear, with his smirk and his sweet devil- 
ish smile, and he soon set him to spin- 
ning round like a top, and to lifting up 
his fingers and counting one, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven. 

Then all around the saloon men be- 
gan to get sober and to hold up their 
hands and to count their fingers. 

At last the little fat red-faced Judge 
was heard to say: 

“They was married in the fall.” 

* About — about — about — eh, about 
what month, do you remember, eh?” 
squeaked out the hatchet-faced man 
through his nose, as he planted himself 
before the little Judge. 

“About the last cleaning up,” said 
the Judge, cheerfully. 

“That was about—about”’—and the 
hatchet-faced man with the nasal twang 
and sharp nose began again to count on 
his fingers— “about six, seven, eight 
months ago?” 

“Yes, yes,” said the good-natured, 
unsuspicious, important little Judge— 
“about six or eight months ago, I reck- 
on.” And then he, smiling innocently, 
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fell in between two great bearded giants, 
as a sort of ham-sandwich filling, to take 
a drink at the bar. 

“‘Ompossible!” said the first top to 
the hatchet-face.° 

“ Ask him.” 

The hatchet-face and sharp-nose look- 
ed toward the little fat Judge wedged in 
between the giants. The top spun up 
to the little Judge, wedged his head in 
between the giants’ shoulders, and ask- 
ed a question. 

The Judge shook his head, and then, 
wiping his mouth with the back of his 
hand, said half-sadly: “No, I am not. 
No, I am sorry to say, I am not. That 
is a happiness still in store. No, I am 
not a family man. Never was married 
in my life; but whatever may trans- 
pire in this glorious climate of Califor- 
ny »” 





The top had its answer, and spun back 
to its place without waiting for the last 
of the speech. 

The two men talked together again. 
Then they appealed to an old man who 
sat mute and sullen back on the bench 
by the bull-dog. 

“No, he didn’t know about such things; 
didn’t care a cuss, anyhow.” And the 
two men went away as if a flea or two 
had left the dog and hopped into their 
ears. They went toanother man. “Don’t 
see the point, blowed ef I do. Six months, 
seven months, eight months, ten months, 
all along there, I ’spose. The great 
Washington, Czsar, Horace Greeley, 
all sich big-bugs, it might take one, 
two, three years. That little cuss to- 
day only a month or two, I reckon. It’s 
all right, I reckon. It aint my funeral, 
anyhow. And what the devil yer come 
a-botherin’ o’ me for? Ef yer don’t 
want ter drink yerself, let a feller alone 
what does!” And he shook them off 
with a gesture of the hand and a jerk of 
the head that meant a great deal more 
than he had said. 

There were not so many fingers up 
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now as before. The question evidently 
had been settled in the minds of the 
men fully in favor of Little Half-pint. 
Few understood these things at all, few- 
er still cared to go into particulars at 
this time, and the question would keep 
until they had more leisure and less 
whisky. 

Finally, the hatchet-faced man went 
round and sat down opposite the man 
who sat behind the little silver faro-box 
by the pine table, and began to whisper 
in his ear. The good-natured genius, 
half-gambler, half-miner, who had play- 
ed the little prank with the salmon and 
gold-dust, had had a dull night of it, 
and most likely even for that reason was 
a little out of humor. At all events, he 
did not answer at once, but set down his 
little silver box, and, taking up his cards, 
began to spin them one by one over the 
heads of the men, or through the crowd 
as it opened, back at the old bull-dog 
that lay on the bunk on the bags of gold 
under the blankets, half-whistling to him- 
self as he did so. 

The hatchet-faced man, fearing the 
man had forgotten his presence and his 
revelation, leaned over again and began 
to whisper and to count on his fingers. 

“How many months did you say?” 

“Seven or eight at the farthest.” 

“ And how many had it ought to be?” 

“Twelve!” And the smile that was 
sweet and devilish played about the thin 
blue lips below the sharp and meddle- 
some nose. 

“ And are you a family man?” 

“ No.” 

* And you say she’s bilked us?” 

“Yes.” 

“You're a darn’d infernal liar!” The 
gambler rose as he said this, snatched 
up his silver box and dashed it into the 
teeth of hatchet-face. And he, coward 
as he was, put up his hands and held 
them to his mouth while the blood ran 
down between his fingers. 

“TI don’t keer, Judge, I don’t keer ef 
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I broke every tooth in his head. I don’t 
*low no white-livered son of a gun to go 
round a-talkin’ about a woman like that.” 

Then the gambler, walking off, said to 
those around him in a lower tone: “It 
don’t take no twelve months, nohow. 
Now, there’s the yaller cat; *bout four 
litters in a year. Twelve months be 
blowed! That’s an old woman’s story. 
Then that’s in Missoury, anyhow, an’ 
what’s the climate o’ Missoury got to do 
with Californy, I’d like to know? No, 
gentlemen; some apples gits ripe soon, 
an’ some don’t git ripe till frost comes. 
Them’s things, gentlemen, as we don’t 
know nothin’ about. Them’s mysteries, 
an’ none o’ our business, nohow. Show 
me the man,” and here he began to roar 
like a Numidian lion, and to tower up 
above the crowd, while a face like a ra- 
zor shot out through the door, looking 
back frightened as it fled—“show me 
the man as says it’s not all right, an’ 
I’ll shake him out o’ his boots.” 

The gambler picked up his battered 
box, but he was evidently not in a good 
humor. He wiped it on his coat-sleeve, 
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and polished it up and down, but was ill 
content. At last, looking out from un- 
der his great slouch-hat, he saw the top 
in the centre of a little knot of men hold- 
ing up his hand and counting his fingers. 
He threw the box down on the table and 
rushed into the knot of men like a mad 
bull. 

“A bully set you are, aint you? 
Gwine around a-countin’ up after a sick 
woman! An’ what do you know, any- 
how?” He took hold of the nervous 
top, and again set it spinning. ‘That 
little woman, she come as we come. 
God Almighty didn’t set no mark and 
gauge on you, an’ you sha’n’t go round 
an’ count up after her. Do you hear? 
Now you git. You’re wanted. Hatch- 
et-face wants yer. Do you hear?” 

The man spun his top about until its 
face was to the door, and it went out as 
a sort of handle to the hatchet, and was 
seen no more that night. 

Yet for all this there had been a great 
ripple in the wave that had to run even 
to the shore before it could disappear 
from the face of things at the Forks. 
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HE history of the adventures of 
T the gold-hunters in the mad 
scramble that followed the discovery of 
gold in California has not been and 
probably will never be written. The 
actors, then in the vigor of early man- 
nood, are now fast dropping away, and 
those who survive can furnish but 
dim and fragmentary recollections, from 
which it is difficult to gather enough of 
details to weave the fabric of a story. 
Few of them had forethought to keep 
journals. Making history or writing it 


was not an element that entered into 
their calculations, and the memories of 
Vor, 15.—16, 


the wild romance of that eventful year 
will soon be buried with them. 

An allusion made by me in an address 
before the Pioneer Society in September 
last, to the adventures of a party that 
landed on the peninsula of Lower Cali- 
fornia and made their way to San Diego 
by land, was based on a narrative made 
to me during the year in which the 
events occurred, by a sick man who 
was one of a party that performed the 
journey, and the only one whom I 
knew. I have made unsuccessful en- 
deavors to learn the fate of that man, 
who bore the ubiquitous name of Smith. 
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But the allusion has been the means of 
putting me in communication with a 
number of men of different parties who 
performed that feat, and, what is for- 
tunate, I have been put into possession 
of diaries of the journeys kept by men 
now living in San Francisco. By the 
aid of these written records, I have 
been enabled to piece out the histories, 
comparatively complete, of several par- 
ties, that are worthy of’ preservation. 
The first is that of the 
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Many thousands of the gold- hunters, 
in order to gain the advantage of a short 
cut, without waiting for the approach of 
spring to open up the passage by way of 
the plains, crossed through Mexico by 
every route practicable, and concen- 
trated at the ports on its west coast, 
chiefly San Blas and Mazatlan. On 
their arrival at these ports they found 
all the available shipping already gone, 
or filled with passengers about to sail 
for San Francisco. 

At the city of San Blas was a small 
schooner of thirty-five tons, the San 
Blasena, \oaded with fruit for Mazatlan. 
It was ascertained that this vessel could 
be purchased for $2,700, to be delivered 
at the port of Mazatlan, and a party was 
soon made up consisting of thirty-seven 
persons. A bargain was concluded with 
the owners, who were Americans, and 
the money was paid to one of them 
named Robinson. The party sailed in 
the schooner to Mazatlan, while Rob- 
inson was to proceed by land and pro- 
vide an outfit for the voyage. 

After a few days, crowded on the 
schooner, the adventurers arrived at 
Mazatlan; but Robinson was not to 
be found. Many of them had put their 
all into the purchase and they were in 
desperate mood. No preparations had 
been made for supplies and the de- 
parture of the vessel. They had been 
nearly a week in this perolexity, when 
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the looked - for Robinson appeared, giv- 
ing the most pitiful account of his rob- 
bery and detention on the road; in 
short, he said he was unable to comply 
with the terms of the sale or refund the 
purchase-money. A meeting was called 
to consider the situation, and the excite- 
ment ran high. It was voted that the 
whole story of the robbery was an in- 
vention, and part of a scheme to swin- 
dle them. A suit was forthwith insti- 
tuted against the reputed owners, as 
principals in the fraud, and they were 
thrown into prison by the authorities. 
At length an arrangement was effected 
by which they got a bill of sale of the 
schooner; but she was without stores, 
and required an outfit nearly equal to 
her value to provide for so long a voy- 
age. It was expected that it would re- 
quire a month at least to make the voy- 
age to San Francisco. Those of the 
party who had money left advanced the 
amount necessary and took a bond on 
the vessel. A crew was extemporized 
out of their number, and an old gentle- 
man named Austin was found to be 
qualified to take the altitude of the 
sun, and was put in command. Water 
and all the stores suitable that could be 
found were taken in, but when the cap- 
tain went up to the custom-house to get 
his clearance, he was informed that he 
had an excess of passengers, and could 
not be allowed to proceed until he had 
landed nine of them. The requisite 
number were selected and placed on 
shore; but what rule governed in the 
selection the chronicler does not state— 
whether it was by lot, or whether the 
weakest had to take the boat. It may 
have been that those had to go who 
were armed with Allen’s revolvers, or 
what was better, with no arms at all, or 
those who held the bottomry bond; but 
upon all this we are left to the vaguest 
conjecture and in total darkness. It 
would be very interesting to hear from 
one of that nine who were thenceforth 
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lost to this history, but of this there is 
little hope ; the number is mystical, and 
a mystery hangs over them all. 

This little unpleasantness having been 
disposed of, the vessel was cleared at the 
customs, the anchor was heaved up with 
wild enthusiasm, and with three cheers 
they stood out for the open sea. It was 
noon of the second day of May, and the 
captain thought it would be desirable as 
a matter of precaution to verify the lati- 
tude of the port of their departure; he 
went below accordingly to get out the 
quadrant, but came up with a most anx- 
ious countenance, and proclaimed in a 
loud voice to the little republic that 
there was no quadrant on board, and 
without a quadrant it would be impos- 
sible to make the voyage. “Pete” was 
the name of the only seaman on board, 
and Pete corroborated the opinion of 
the captain; it was thereupon voted by 
a large majority to put about and return 
to the anchorage. Slowly and sullenly 
they beat their way back to port and let 
go their best bower. The chain rattled 
away out of the hawse-hole until its last 
link slipped silently into the sea, and 
the schooner was as noiselessly drifting 
to the beach. They all gazed into each 
other’s faces in blank amazement. The 
captain did not swear as captains ordi- 
narily do under such circumstances, for 
he was not a thorough seaman, and for 
a better reason, that he had not yet 
learned to whom it would be quite safe 
to administer his expletives; but it was 
soon evident to all that they had lost 
their best anchor and chain, for the rea- 
son that no precaution had been taken 
to put a stop on it. Having looked to 
the other chain to make sure that the 
essential precautions had been taken, 
the other anchor was let go, and the 
San Blasena swung again safely at her 
moorings. A boat was sent in charge 
of Mr. I. S. Van Winkle, since distin- 
guished as an iron-merchant in San 
Francisco, to scour the town for a 
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quadrant. He was successful in find- 
ing one at a junk-shop, and remembers 
to this day what he paid for it. The 
run across the Gulf of California was 
made without recorded incident, and the 
morning of the 7th of May found them 
at the harbor of San José, on the gulf 
side of the peninsula, about twenty-five 
miles from its southernmost cape. The 
water laid in at Mazatlan was of bad 
quality, and it was deemed expedient 
to lay in a fresh supply at this place. 
The captain took the boat with a cask, 
accompanied by R. Aug. Thompson, 
Harry Allen, George Tryon, and three 
others whose names are not given, to 
make a landing at the watering - place ; 
but the surf was greater than was an- 
ticipated, the boat was upset, and but 
for the natives on shore who discovered 
their peril they would all have perished. 

Two days were spent here in laying 
in additional water and provisions. The 
next week was spent in efforts to make 
way against the light baffling winds, that 
were always ahead. Finding that their 
supplies were wasting and no progress 
had been made, they returned to San 
José to replenish and take a fresh start. 
On the 17th another attempt was made 
to get to windward, but the following 
night the north-west wind freshened into 
a gale, and blew with such fury that the 
sails were all torn from the yards, and 
the little craft drifted at the mercy of the 
elements. The seas breaking over her 
swept her decks of bulkheads, and the 
night was spent in momentary fear of 
being swamped, but with the dawn of 
day the gale abated, and they found 
themselves close to Cape Saint Lucas. 
With the aid of oars they worked in 
to the anchorage, and dropped anchor 
close to the shore under the protection 
of some high rocks. Here they found 
the native family of an English sailor 
who had gone to the gold regions, and 
letters had been received from him, but 
no one had been found who could read, 
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and the letters were still virtually sealed. 
The linguistic attainments of Reverend 
C. M. Blake were called into requisi- 
tion, and he endeared himself to this 
secluded family by interpreting the mes- 
sages of affection from the truant hus- 
band, performing the service so well 
that he was urged by the disconsolate 
wife to stay at the cape, and not incur 
the great danger of attempting again 
the passage to Upper California in so 
frail and unseaworthy a vessel. What- 
ever may have been the charm of the 
syren voice of the dark-browed Cali- 
fornian, Mr. Blake did not embark 
again on board the Sax Blasena. He 
assures us in his journal that he made 
the irrevocable resolution to abandon 
the vessel if he was ever permitted to 
reach land again, and I believehim. But, 
whatever may have been the motive, there 
can be no question about the fact. Mr. 
Blake did leave the schooner at this place, 
with ten others: the two brothers George 
and Edward Sickles, R. Aug. Thompson, 
Reverend D. B. Woods, E. W. Haines, 
and other names not mentioned. Six 
of the number found passage subse- 
quently in the bark Colooney, bound 
from Panama to San Francisco, which 
had put into San José for supplies, and 
four — Blake, the two Sickleses, and an 
Englishman named Hartley — determin- 
ed to find their way to Upper California 
by land. We will leave them at the 
cape and follow the fortunes of the Sax 
Blasena. 

After spending a week or more at San 
José to refit after the disastrous storm, 
she again set sail, and arrived about the 
middle of June off the coast of Upper 
California, in latitude eighteen miles 
south of San Francisco, destitute of 
nearly all kinds of necessities of life. 
The vessel was so badly rigged and 
manned that she was unable to beat up 
to the harbor. While beating off and 
on, a Government vessel with General 
Riley on board came out, bound to 
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Monterey, and spoke them. On learn- 
ing their condition, a cask of water and 
a barrel of bread were put onboard; 
enough, it was thought, to last them 
until their arrival on land. This addi- 
tional supply was exhausted, and still 
they were outside the Heads. They ap- 
proached so near that they saw the seals 
on the rocks, and the silvery gleam of 
fresh - water as it trickled from the cliff. 
A boat was sent on shore with four men 
to procure a supply. A small quantity 
was obtained, and one cask staved. Two 
men refused to return to the schooner, 
and no doubt made their way to San 
Francisco, as they were heard of no 
more. At length, after two weeks spent 
in the fruitless effort, the party aban- 
doned all hope of reaching San Fran- 
cisco, and voted to put into Monterey, 
where they arrived on the 1st of July. 
The San Blasena was there sold to Pal- 
mer, Cook & Co., for less than $700, and 
with skilled navigators was sent to San 
Francisco with a load of wood, was used 
in a lucrative trade on the rivers of the 
interior, and finally sold by them for a 
large sum. 

We will now return to Mr. Blake and 
his party, whom we left at Cape Saint 
Lucas, preparing for a journey by land. 

Finding no pack-animals at the cape, 
as everything of the kind had been driv- 
en off to the gold region long before by 
the Mexican population who had pre- 
ceded them, they packed their effects on 
their backs to Todos Santos, a distance 
of sixty miles, which they performed in 
two andahalfdays. The trail led across 
ridges and intervening valleys, clothed 
with enormous living and dead cacti, 
and a growth of small timber. On the 
24th of May, at Todos Santos, they pro- 
cured from Father Gabriel an outfit of 
animals, and started for La Paz. 

The peninsula of Lower California 
lies within the latitude between the re- 
gions of tropical rains and the variable 
winds of the temperate zone, where the 
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least amount of rain falls; it is in the 
same belt that crosses the desert of Sa- 
hara, Egypt, and Arabia; and, lying on 
the lee-side of the continent, the amount 
of rain-fall does not exceed the evapora- 
tion, hence springs are rare and of scanty 
supply, often alkaline and unfit for use. 
Trails are determined in their direction 
by the location of these supplies of wa- 
ter so indispensable ‘o the traveler; and 
as these are found far up in the cafions, 
and are soon drank up by the sandy soil 
or evaporated by the heated rocks, the 
route of travel is necessarily over the 
most difficult part of the peninsula. 
After several days af severe toil for 
man and beast, they stood upon the 
mountain ridge that overlooks the town 
and valley of La Paz (peace), guarded by 
its mountain- walls, and gazed with de- 
light upon its verdant fields of corn, in- 
viting the weary travelers to rest and 
refreshment. Four hours had they trav- 
eled down the slope through mesquite 
groves before they could quench their 
thirst or satisfy the cravings of hunger. 
At La Paz they were hospitably enter- 
tained by Don Francisco, the pilot of 
the port. A day was spent in getting 
their horses shod, collecting what sup- 
plies they could carry, and gaining what 
information they found possible of the 
inhospitable region they were about to 
traverse to San Ignacio, eight hundred 
miles distant. 

The two days after leaving La Paz 
were spent in traversing the cafion lead- 
ing through the lofty walls to the north 
and bounding the amphitheatre of La 
Paz in that direction. These walls are 
thousands of feet in perpendicular height, 
and the stratifications are as sharply de- 
fined and as accurately depicted as pos- 
sible. “What a journey would not a 
student undertake to behold so great a 
spectacle of the upheaval of these strata 
as is here exhibited for many leagues!” 
says the journal. “As we rose to the 
head of the cafion the strata that were 
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in reality nearly horizontal seemed to 
dip in the direction of our route, until at 
last we had gained the table-land of the 
summit. Here the deep blue of the gulf 
burst upon us along a long line of its 
coast, and far to the west frowned in 
solemn grandeur the Pacific.” 

They took their zigzag way over the 
lava plains along the defiles and crests 
of the central ridges of the peninsula, 
picking their way through cactus thick- 
ets and gray thorny bushes, where for 
untold ages no path had been, beneath 
a cloudless sky and a burning sun, with 
water only at intervals of from twenty 
to fifty miles. For several days’ journey 
they saw no inhabitant or trace of hu- 
man beings. As they seemed to be the 
first, so they thought they would be the 
last who would ever break the eternal 
solitudes of these desert mountains. 
Their animals were fresh and well shod, 
and the distance to San Luis, 300 
miles up the peninsula, was traversed 
in a few days. They found the place 
pretty much deserted, though its build- 
ings of porphyritic stone were in a re- 
markably sound state. Much labor had 
been expended on it by the early fathers, 
and a beautiful growth of mesquite and 
fig-trees was witness of the irrigation 
they introduced from a neighboring ar- 
voyo. From San Luis to San Ignacio 
was said to be 450 miles. Distances as 
given by our travelers must not be cal- 
culated by scales of miles, but rather as 
measures of the toil with which the jour- 
ney was performed, the slow progress 
made through the sharp rocks and thorns 
through which they had to pick their 
way, and the cafions which they crossed. 
They found but little provision for their 
journey at San Luis. For several days 
they traveled rapidly on, crossing arro- 
yos, with water at convenient distances, 
though they often spent hours and trav- 
eled leagues up and down the rocky ra- 
vines to find it. The crossing of these 
arroyos or ravines was ever attended 
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with difficulty. The trail could not al- 
ways be traced among the water- worn 
rocks in their bed, and the sides were 
overgrown with briery chaparral. At 
length, on the 11th of June, nine days 
after leaving San Luis, they lost the trail 
altogether. They were in the heart of 
the mountains, 300 or 400 miles below 
San Ignacio, and half that distance to 
La Purissima, the next place on their 
route where they could hope to find food. 
Loreto, on the gulf coast, was about, by 
their reckoning, 200 miles distant; Mu- 
leje still more distant, and impassable 
mountains intervened. The mission of 
Comander lay somewhere farther in the 
interior, embosomed amid stupendous 
cliffs, but exactly where they did not 
know. They were reduced to a small 
sack of rice, a little sugar, some coffee, 
and dried meat, not enough to last them 
a week. Game was abundant—deer, 
quail, pigeons, crows, etc.; but they 
were inaccessible even if they were shot, 
and the travelers were not well provided 
with hunting utensils and were unskill- 
ful in the use of them. They looked at 
their faithful hrses and estimated the 
amount of dried meat they would make, 
and how long it could be made to last, 
though even that was growing less day by 
day through the hardship of the journey. 
They knew the general direction of their 
route lay north-north-west, “but such a 
route,” says the journal—“ over fields of 
burning sand, across elevated plateaus 
of ancient lava, pumice, obsidian, and 
trap-dikes, encompassed by thorny rigid 
shrubs that never had a name—looking 
with hope and apprehension in every ra- 
vine for water and rattlesnakes, for many 
a weary and desolate league! Should 
we ever find relief? Water, water!” 
They cut with their knives pieces of the 
cactus and chewed them, after shaving 
away the needles with which they were 
covered, but the horses could not be 
induced to touch them. They contem- 
plated killing one of their animals for 
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his blood; but what then could they do? 
Backward they could not go, even if 
they could find the lost trail; the hard- 
ships of the past were too deeply im- 
pressed upon their memory to permit a 
repetition of them; while hope was small 
before, despair was behind them. At 
length, after all their provisions were 
consumed and their strength nearly gone, 
they struckafresh trail. “Courage, boys! 
Does it lead to Comander or to San Ig- 
nacio? Though out of our course, we 
must pursue it anywhere out of this hor- 
rible wilderness—anywhere from this 
terrible fate.” 

To be lost anywhere and to know you 
are so, is an experience that makes an 
impression not easily effaced from one’s 
memory, whether it be as a child in the 
crowded streets of a great city, or in the 
pathless woods. There is life on ev- 
ery side, and hope somewhere, or why 
do you call and cry? Even to a sailor 
cast away in an open boat in the mid- 
ocean, with but a bottle of water and a 
biscuit, there is still hope that some 
passing ship will spy his signal of dis- 
tress and rescue him; but to one_lost in 
such a wilderness where no human be- 
ing has ever been or is ever likely to be 
again, to feel day by day the gnawing of 
hunger at your vitals, to feel your blood 
growing thicker hour by hour as the hot 
dry air rustles through your parched lips 
and lungs, to know that you have no 
hope but in your own strength, and to 
feel that is gone, that you must die and 
be left food for vultures and coyotes, 
your fate forever unknown—that is to 
be lost as those men were lost. 

As the day was far spent they lay 
down on the trail, and started with the 
early morning. Their new trail led 


them farther into the heart of the mount- 
ains, but it led them to water, and the 
following day it entered a narrow defile 
twenty miles in length, which, says the 
narrative, “exceeds in splendor anything 
I have ever seen or read of, and can be 
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compared only to the entrance to Mount 
Sinai from the north-west. Dizzy heights 
of plutonic rocks rise from 4,000 to 6,000 
feet perpendicularly. These assume at 
every turn new forms representing tow- 
ers, walls, battlements, and extinct cra- 
ters. Your astonishment causes you to 
forget where you are; you lose thought 
of all else in the world but the scene 
about you. Above is a blue ribbon of 
the most pure and clear sky; round you 
are gray and gloomy walls, fragments 
of débris tumbled down from the cliffs 
above. From the correspondence of 
the two sides of the chasm it is evident 
that it was the work of some convulsion 
of nature. Were this pass accessible 
from a civilized country, I doubt wheth- 
er the world could produce anything so 
famous as it would become. None of 
the justly celebrated darrancas of Mex- 
ico that I have seen can compare with 
this in magnificence.” This led them 
to Comander, where they were kindly 
entertained by the a/calde, Guerra. 
They fared sumptuously on green corn, 
peas, beans, and figs, but it was not pos- 
sible to obtain any supplies for their 
journey except dried beef. The a/ca/de 
furnished them many little things which 
he could spare, in exchange for which 
they gave him powder and balls, which 
were of little use to them. Leaving the 
mission to proceed on their direct route, 
they were compelled to ascend a very 
high mountain by an obscure mule-path, 
threaded through a defile among enor- 
mous masses of rock that had fallen from 
the cliffs above. Two or three hours’ 
hard scrambling brought them to anoth- 
er lava plain, over which they made their 
way to the mission of La Purissima. 
On the first day out they passed a small 
lake, the only one they saw on the pen- 
insula. It was covered with an immense 
number of water-fowl, and as they camp- 
ed on its shore they were disturbed all 
night by their noise. At La Purissima 
they found a friend in the brother of the 
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alcalde at Comander, with whom they 
rested, for they had not yet recovered 
from the terrible fatigues of their forced 
marches while lost, and to this they 
were as strongly impelled by the natu- 
ral instinct for society. The companion- 
ship of even these half-civilized people 
was a gratification difficult to deny them- 
selves. They, on the other hand, were 
as loath to have the travelers leave, but 
begged them to remain, and represented 
the inhospitable region through which 
they must pass as impassable at that 
season—in the winter “yes,” but in the 
summer “no;” it never had been done. 
Certain death from thirst and hunger 
would be their fate. But all these per- 
suasions and warnings were in vain. 
They were able to obtain here some 
corn at a fabulous price, which they 
had parched and ground; and in this 
state it constitutes the principal arti- 
cle of food of the Indian races through- 
out Mexico, while journeying. The lim- 
ited amount of corn to be obtained made 
it necessary to increase their store of 
provisions by the addition of some dried 
peas and beans. 

The journey was continued without 
noteworthy incident until July 24th, when 
Mr. Blake’s horse, being unable longer 
to travel, was left by the way, and he 
continued on foot to San Ignacio. As 
his boots gave out, he supplied himself 
with sandals of raw-hide. At San Ig- 
nacio they found a party of Sonorians— 
about thirty in number—well armed and 
mounted, bound to the gold regions of 
Upper California. They were under 
the command of Pablo de Portilla, 
formerly comandante at San Diego. 
Though seventy-five years of age, he 
was hale and full of enterprise. At this 
place the Sickles brothers left Mr. Blake, 
being mounted, and he attached himself 
to the party of Portilla until they had 
gone several hundred miles, when they 
went into camp to recruit their animals, 
and he, packing his blankets, continued 
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his journey on foot. The character of 
the country continued to improve, in- 
habitants were found more frequently, 
and he suffered less from want. At 
length, on the 11th of August, he fell in 
with Major Emory’s surveying party at 
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the initial point of the Mexican bound- 
ary line. Here he found Lieutenant 
Evans, of the First Dragoons, an old 
class- mate at Bowdoin, from whom he 
received a cordial greeting and a supply 
of clothing. 
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1. 
E are not rich, you must know, 

\ \ and that summer our minds were 
made up to remain in the Stuyvesant 
Building. We were very comfortable in 
our French flat, and the rooms (they are 
small, I confess) were so crammed with 
pretty knickknacks, that, humble as I 
felt in the board of brokers, at home I 
looked about me with the complacency 
of one that hath great possessions. 

I had supported with much fervor the 
anti-migration resolution, having remark- 
ed that no forecast or calculation can 
provide against the contingent expenses 
of a watering-place hotel. But the main- 
spring of our domestic system, as you 
may suppose, is our small heiress, and 
when she began to wilt under the fierce 
suns of June, I foresaw that the home- 
keeping scheme was doomed. Where 
to go was the next question, and my 
wife, after a weak pretense of consulting 
my opinion, fixed on the Pavilion at 
New Brighton. 

“So convenient for you, Hal!” she 
explained with customary sweetness, 
“and the trip by water twice a day will 
do you so much good.” 

“Quite so,” was my submissive an- 
swer, wherein I tamely ignored the 
crowded state of those morning boats, 
and the consequent hopelessness of find- 
ing seats on the more shady side. 

“ Besides,” she added, as if yielding 
to an after-thought, “ Gerty Sterling and 
her grandfather go there every year!” 





I have not seen tne Pavilion lately, 
and can not say whether the place re- 
tains its prestige, but that particular sea- 
son there was no lack of pleasant peo- 
ple. I got the catalogue raisonnée of 
their several merits on my first evening 
while I smoked a cigar in a corner of 
the piazza which faces the broad bay. 
Mattie is much too good a general to 
neglect the study of her ground, and I 
felt quite ashamed of having wasted my 
time in watching the gyrations of stock 
when I found how far she had pushed 
her investigations in the course of one 
afternoon. 

Names, fortunes, pedigrees, character, 
dress, and manners —she skipped posi- 
tively nothing in her swift biographies, 
lowering her voice to a delusive under- 
tone when the victims of her criticism 
passed us in their walk. She was en- 
gaged in scorching some luckless ma- 
tron, who had ventured to detect a strik- 
ing likeness between her own child and 
our young paragon, when Mattie broke 
off with: 

“Look, Hal! I declare it is too 
much. That woman——” 

I look up eagerly. When ladies say 
“that woman” I know they have reach- 
ed the climax of invective, and perfectly 
understand why Irish servants resent 
with bitterness that generic term. 

Was it possible so much ire could be 
kindled by that splendid creature who 
had just now descended the steps and 
was moving toward a smart phaeton 
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which had been driven to the gate a mo- 
ment before? 

“My taste in female gear,” I hazard, 
cautiously, “is by no means as nice as 
yours, yet I find nothing to carp at shere 
—from the tiny boot peeping forth be- 
neath the pearl-gray jufe, to those mass- 
es of dusky hair looped under the jaunty 
hat. Perhaps, indeed, that fchu—” 

“Fichu/” echoed Mattie, scornfully. 
“ Does the man think I mean her dress/ 
Can’t you see those idiots?” 

Certainly the lady did not want for 
vassals. And pretty to note was the obli- 
ging ardor which sought to relieve her 
of such weighty implements as a fan or 
parasol, while the fastening of a glove 
(she had drawn on long gauntlets of 
many buttons) seemed to engross the 
entire soul of one youthful squire. I 
had not yet seen the face, but, as she 
was helped into the carriage, I caught 
one glimpse of a curved cheek and 
creamy complexion which went far to 
account for Mattie’s behavior. 

“‘ My dear,” I whispered, as the phae- 
ton disappeared, “if that lady’s eyes 
match her hair, I can understand your 
feelings.” 

“Feelings, indeed! Great tawny ones 
—you'll see such in panthers or wild- 
cats; never in a Christian head!” 

I was a little confused by this speech, 
but she went on: 

“Who cares about her eyes? I am 
thinking of her Ausband—there he is, 
pretending to console himself, wretched 
man !—and her two little children aban- 
doned to the care of Azre/ings, while the 
unhappy mother——” 

“Mattie,” I break in hastily, “you 
strike a tender chord. Our own little 
‘one: is it safe, think you, to leave her 
with that old nurse?” 

A pinch administered at this juncture 
having been borne with fortitude, my 
petition for further information brought 
out the following facts: 

Mrs. Carteret was the name of this 
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dangerous being whose gorgeous plum- 
age and winning lures had fluttered the 
dove-cotes so distressingly. Descend- 
ed from one of those French Creole fam- 
ilies long settled in Louisiana, whose 
daughters have gained quite as much in 
sensuous beauty as the sons have lost 
in energy, she had bestowed herself and 
her large fortune upon a young English- 
man who, luckily or not as it might hap- 
pen, was sojourning in New Orleans. 

“ Married out of spite,” pursued my 
informant; “just because she was dis- 
appointed elsewhere. Did you ever 
hear a more heathenish thing! Now, 
they say, she’s unhappy—and she ought 
tobe ” 

I suppose I looked rather charitable, 
for Mattie waxed indignant. 

“T do believe you’ve begun to pity 
her! As if I didn’t know what men’s 
sympathies are worth, and how eager 
you all are to call the husband a brute 
when the wife happens to be good-look- 
ing. Not that I admire Aer, by any 
means. Those sleepy, languid things 
—I feel like pinching them! Besides, 
she’s too stout, or will be in two or three 
years—you'll see!” 

I was perfectly willing to accept the 
fact of nascent obesity without waiting 
so long to verify it, and would have said 
so, but I was cut short. 

“You needn’t smile in that lofty way. 
If a married man, with a daughter of his 
own growing up, chooses to sneer at pro- 
priety and decorum, I pity him. There 
was a time, sir, when you could be caus- 
tic enough about married flirts. And if 
you knew what I heard this afternoon, 
and what a fool that woman is making 
of Jack Sommers ——”’ 

“You don’t mean Jack has found his 
way down here?” 

“T should think he had. Came down 
in this Mrs. Carteret’s train, and follows 
her everywhere like a tame cat.”’ Mat- 
tie can be savage when she likes. “I 
don’t know,” she continued, “whether 
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young lawyers have any business to lose, 
but it seems he never goes to town. 
The poor man is dissolved in pity, you 
see; her married life is so unhappy. 
Such conduct is perfectly sickening!” 

I begin to understand my wife’s right- 
eous indignation. Jack is rather a fa- 
vorite of hers—in fact, the only one of 
my college friends whom she consents 
to view with my partial eyes. I do not 
know that I could trace the process, but 
gradually we married men learn to dis- 
trust our own judgment of character, 
and have our minds opened to many 
shortcomings in the comrades of pre- 
nuptial days. Either they want polish, 
or are sadly deficient in religious princi- 
ple, or are suspected of dissolute habits 
—and what reasonable person would 
defend ties, however ancient, against 
arguments like these? 

Yet Sommers, curiously enough, was 
by no means one of the elect. In fact, 
anyone less qualified to set up for a saint 
or model can hardly be conceived, flung 
as he had been on the world before he 
was out of pinafores, and drifting from 
one rough boarding-school to another, 
totally bereft of those sanctifying home- 
influences whereof Mattie discourses 
with so much unction. As for female 
society, until he graduated, I doubt if he 
had spoken to a pretty girl twice in his 
life, and I am sure he never looked one 
in the face. In spite of these drawbacks, 
however, Jack’s position in my house- 
hold has come to be well-nigh impreg- 
nable, and I have even detected a faint 
tendency to hold him forth as a shining 
example. 

“What you call shyness in Mr. Som- 
mers,” my wife is wont to say, “is noth- 
ing but loyal respect, and only flatters 
an intelligent woman. I wish more of 
you erred on, that side. The coolness 
and self-possession of some men is sim- 
ply exasperating.” 

Of course, I decline to make any per- 
sonal application of this sentence, but 
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shake my head regretfully. “I used to 
think him open as the day, but the bated 
breath with which that young man will 
hear you lay down the law, and the in- 
cense he is incessantly burning to your 
social and domestic virtues, have con- 
vinced me he is very deep.” 

“T am aware,” replies Mattie, with a 
sternness which shows my frivolous dis- 
course, “that the importance a few Peo- 
ple attach to my opinions is a pleasant 
fiction. But I find it very refreshing at 
times—like dredming a happy dream. 
My candid friends take care to waken 
me.” 

Besides her genuine liking for the lad, 
and unwillingness to hear him talked 
about, it is possible a secret hope not 
unconnected with his settlement in life 
had been clouded, not to say extinguish- 
ed, by his recent behavior. I had no 
time to probe this matter (which I was 
preparing to do with delicacy, having 
known a certain person inveigh hotly 
against the sinfulness of match-making), 
for Mattie was summoned away toa con- 
gress of matrons convened in one of the 
drawing-rooms. I feel certain poor Jack’s 
conduct was among the offenses laid be- 
fore that solemn Vehm-gericht, for my 
wife’s face was full of gloom when I saw 
her later in the evening. 


II. 


There was an early breakfast at the 
Pavilion for those bread- winners who 
took an early boat, and I was seated at 
my solitary repast when Jack came up. 
There was not a trace of consciousness 
in his frank greeting. 

“Determined, you see, Hal,” he said, 
grasping my hand, “nuc to miss you this 
morning. All day yesterday I was cruis- 
ing with Vanbro’, and astonished enough 
I was, when we got in, to find your name 
on the books. And how are Mattie and 
the small enslaver? I hope you'll let 
me sit near you at dinner? But I must 
petition the queen herself at lunch. And 
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wouldn’t a short sail, or a row along the 
kills, do them both good? I say, old 
fellow, I’m downright glad to have you 
all here.” 

“T dare say you and Mattie will find 
plenty to talk about,” I responded, rath- 
er enigmatically, secretly wondering how 
that lady would receive the proposition 
to join us at dinner before the eyes of 
that ‘council of ten’ whereby I had rea- 
son to suspect Master Jack’s character 
had been weighed and found wanting. 
However, a man who could dally twelve 
hours ona yacht might not be hopeless- 
ly entangled, and preferring to leave the 
réle of inquisitor to more experienced 
hands, I merely asked, when we rose 
from the table, wheth he meant to take 
the eight o’clock boat? 


“Well, no,” he thought not. “It is 


rather a waste of time, you see, going to 
town in the midsummer holidays. The 
courts, you know, are all adjourned.” 
As if that fact could possibly affect his 
extensive practice! 


I was late that afternoon, and dinner 
was in progress when I entered the 
hall. There was Jack, sure enough, 
stationed at my wife’s right hand, and 
bending over her (Mattie is rather di- 
minutive) with that quiet deference of 
his which, had he committed murder, 
would half disarm a feminine jury. If I 
had taken more pains to conceal my 
amusement at this state of affairs, I 
might have escaped a withering glance, 
as well as the scathing inquiry whether 
I had found the Stock Exchange more 
profitable than usual. However, I took 
my cue, and confining myself to topics 
of general, not to say national, interest, 
pretended not to notice Mattie’s ab- 
sence of mind, or connect her evident 
nervousness with those grim -visaged 
matrons who sat within convenient ear- 
shot. But by and by, when we took a 
turn on the piazza (Jack meanwhile go- 
ing off to the stables, for he had actual- 
ly extorted a promise to drive), I sug- 
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gested that some kind of explanation 
seemed to be in order. 

“Of all the xaive, confiding, simple- 
hearted fools allowed to live for the con- 
fusion of the wise”—my wife was volu- 
ble enough now—* Jack Sommers is the 
worst! If you could contrive to shed a 
tear or two, and gasp a little —so—you 
could make him believe anything. Trust 
Mrs. Carteret to find haf out! What 
stuff, my dear, she must have cooked for 
that simple lad! Not that he gave me 
any particulars, the loyal idiot, but he 
hinted darkly at some tale of wrong. 
My mind is at peace, though, on one 
point: he don’t care for her—in shat 
way—not a bit!” 

“ How do you know?” 

“ Because—because I said she paints 
(that’s a fib, you know), and he didn’t 
deny it.” 

“Tf,” I said, greatly shocked, “you 
can reconcile calumny to your own con- 
science —if you, a staunch churchwom- 
an, can copy the Jesuits, unscrupulous 
in their choice of means ——” 

“Listen to me, Hal; collect your fac- 
ulties, and try to contribute some sensi- 
ble advice. I am perplexed, for my part. 
All that about the net being vainly spread 
in the sight of any bird don’t apply to 
purblind blundering wild-turkeys like 
your friend Sommers. To any reason- 
able being I might hint that xod/esse 0b- 
lige, and that /adies don’t talk on cer- 
tain themes with every chance acquaint- 
ance. But he is such an o/d friend, you 
see, having met her about three weeks 
ago! Besides, don’t I know how the 
artful thing allowed her pathetic story to 
be dragged from her by degrees—words 
interwoven with sighs, as somebody you 
were reading says—and how guilty she 
makes Jack feel by pretending to repent 
that weakness? Weakness, indeed! As 
if she had anything to reveal except that 
she married a man twice too good for 
her, and has led him a dog’s life!” 

I acknowledged that all this was 
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doubtless true, but I failed to see why 
Mrs. Carteret should trouble herself to 
hoodwink poor Jack. Of course, I was 
immediately accused of ignoring his per- 
sonal advantages. 

“ He’s much better-looking, let me tell 
you, than most gentlemen of my acquaint- 
ance. And he’s not a bit priggish or 
dogmatic, as so many are. Everybody 
likes Mr. Sommers, and those popular 
fellows whom other men follow like 
sheep are valuable allies to people who 
have no friends of their own sex. She'll 
need all the support she can find, my 
dear—and perhaps no later than this 
evening ——” 

But Jack drove up just then—he had 
found a landau somewhere—and we got 
in, not without some deprecating nods 
on Mattie’s part toward the dowagers 
before mentioned, who responded (I 
thought) rather stiffly. 

What drives there are for him who 
knows all the secrets of that deep-wood- 
ed, hiil-crowned, wave- girdled island! 
What quaint homesteads and winding 
roads, sunny meadows and upland lawns, 
what glimpses of quiet bays and the 
busy ship-traveled sea! We were si- 
lent enough until we passed Clifton, but 
once on the Old Fort road, the Narrows 
on the left and the great trees arching 
overhead, our tongues were loosened, 
and Jack, who had been looking singu- 
larly dejected, was bidden to unbosom 
his troubles. 

“It does make me so sad,” he began, 
“to find that anyone possessing the gen- 
erous and thoroughly unworldly nature of 
your wife”—the rascal was deeper than 
I imagined — ‘will forego the exercise 
of her own judgment, and persist in think- 
ing evil of a fellow-creature whom she 
has scarcely seen. Now, you know with 
what kindness and indulgence I am treat- 
ed in your house, and that emboldened 
me to fancy my good opinion of a cer- 
tain lady might have some weight. So 
I ventured to ask Mattie this morning 
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to allow me to present Mrs. Carter- 
et ——_.”” 

I was stricken speechless by this 
piece of audacity, but my wife only put 
in rather formally: “An honor, Jack, I 
was really sorry to be forced to cecline.” 

“And why, Hal, do you think?” he 
went on, excitedly. ‘ Because a cabal of 
stale old maids and straight-laced grand- 
mothers has set its face against this lady, 
almost sent her to Coventry, in fact, and 
brands her free and genial Southern 
manners by I know not what spiteful 
name!” 

I waited for Mattie to rebuke the 
scoffer, but she seemed strangely sub- 
dued, and I felt called upon to take him 
in hand. 

“The first step, sir, in a downward 
career is the speaking evil of dignities. 
You will sink swiftly to a rude defiance 
of most wholesome restraints, and ter- 
minate in mad contempt of all laws, di- 
vine and human. Those venerable and 
excellent persons whom you have seen 
fit to stigmatize are the accepted guar- 
antors of moral order and the final arbi- 
ters of social rule; in short, the keepers 
of society’s conscience. Know, most un- 
tutored youth, had those awful oracles 
uttered so much as one note of warning, 
my own wife, the mother of my child, 
would have suffered me to wither in sin- 
gle blessedness—yea, would have taken 
to herself another spouse—provided al- 
ways she received an offer.” 

I fancied this burst of eloquence had 
done the cause some service, and was a 
little hurt when my wife recompensed 
my effort with a disdainful shrug, and 
confined herself to meekly inquiring 
whether people, in Mr. Sommer’s opin- 
ion, had the right to choose their ac- 
quaintances? Her opponent countered 
instantly. 

“Of course, they may discriminate as 
they please; but isn’t there a civil and 
a scathing way of doing it? My indif- 
ference to a man’s society gives me no 
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right to wound his feelings, much less 
to knock him down. I don’t believe you 
know what your friends have done.” 
(The artfulness of this boy disquiets me.) 
“Let me tell you what I learned from 
Vinton after dinner. Our Saturday night 
hops, everybody knows what they are, 
the most informal unexclusive assem- 
blies in the world. Half the neighbor- 
hood is welcome, and all the inmates of 
the house are undoubtedly privileged to 
take part. Within the memory of man 
no attempt was ever made to hedge about 
those simple gatherings. So, no doubt, 
you were as much amused as I was to 
get a written invitation, signed by a com- 
mittee of ladies, to a dancing party this 
evening. But it proves to be no laugh- 
ing matter. The sting, you see, lies 
here. Mrs. Carteret has received no 
invitation.” 

“Probably there is some mistake,” I 
began; but Mattie has a gallant spirit, 
and will not always stoop to subterfuge. 

“There is no mistake,” she said, icily. 
“Mrs. Carteret’s presence was not de- 
sired. Heaven knows our manners and 
customs are lax enough, but there are 
limits which people who respect them- 
selves will decline to pass. I am griev- 
ed that any friend of yours should ex- 
pose herself to reproof. But when so- 
ber married women choose to shock all 
sense of propriety by their demeanor to- 
ward giddy young men, they must take 
the consequences.” 

“But what a shame,” cried Jack, “to 
visit the penalty on her, and spare those 
who only tease her with their assidui- 
ties! Me, for instance—why don’t they 
ostracize me? And this thing, which 
they refuse her—how have I deserved 
it?” Wherewith he pulled a card from 
his pocket and flung it angrily away. 

Ah! Jack, benighted and evil-starred, 
footing the treacherous quicksands of a 
single life, little do you dream what fate 
sour Clotho is already spinning, and how 
speedily the greedy scissors may snip 
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your thread! Unprompted by some 
guardian genius what man shall meas- 
ure the sagacity of those dread sisters, 
or guess that the maxim “Divide and 
conquer” is ever the postulate of their 
dire lore? Who was Jack, to accuse 
the gods of unequal justice, as if his turn 
would not surely come? 

The outbreak of temper chronicled 
above seemed rather to amuse Mattie, 
who chatted good-humoredly on com- 
mon themes until we reached home, 
when she said, abruptly: 

“T dare say the missing of this hop 
will be no great loss to anybody; I’ve 
no thought of going myself.” 

“Haven’t you?” said Jack, with an 
eagerness I did not understand. “Then 
I know what I mean to do!” And he 
marched off to the bachelors’ quarters. 

I am sure my wife was perfectly sin- 
cere in her purpose of abjuring pomps 
and vanities for this one evening, but 
the violins had scarcely begun when 
down she came and announced her in- 
tention to watch the dancing from the 
piazza. So I found her a coign of van- 
tage, and, lighting a cigar, awaited de- 
velopments. 

Somehow the dancing seemed to drag 
strangely. The rooms were full enough, 
too. Naturally the dowagers were there 
in force, conscious that the hour of tri- 
umph was at hand, and prepared to sa- 
vor it with asombre joy. Nor was there 
lack of brisk young matrons and radiant 
girls, but these looked expectant, almost 
anxious, for as yet no black coats were vis- 
ible, and Diana’s revels could scarcely 
have seemed more sacred from the intru- 
sion of males. I might not with fairness 
counta handfulof elderly Actzons, whose 
weak knees, succumbing toa single waltz, 
were thereafter laid up for repairs. For 
a time, indeed, the younger ladies made 
shift to dance with one another, but the 
most ardent soon wearied of that mild 
delight, and ere long the deserted floor 
made the very music seem to flag. 
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“What noise is that?” cried Mattie, 
sharply; and she may.well marvel whence 
proceeds that burst of merriment, all that 
din of lively voices, and the murmur of 
hurrying feet. 

“Look, dear!” I whisper, ruefully; 
“is that—can that be— Mrs. Carteret 
sailing down the piazza toward us, lean- 
ing on Jack Sommers’ arm? How ex- 
ultant, how bright, she looks! In ball- 
dress, too! And her cortége—look at it 
—every nice-looking man, every eligible 
valseur in the place! What does it 
mean? My love, this is Jack’s doing, 
and it is ominous in my eyes.” 

Sad to say, even maids of honor were 
not wanting to this princess of Bohemia, 
for divers foolish virgins, lured by hopes 
of vicarious homage, had basely betray- 
ed their order and joined forces with 
their natural foe. Down the corridor 
swept the train, past the drawing-room 
and its speechless inmates, quite down 
to the spacious dining-hall, whose doors 
flung open discovered a sea of light, and 
positively another band—O! spendthrift 
Jack— whose stirring strains, unlike 
its unlucky rivals, wooed no reluctant 
guests. 

I threw one glance into the drawing- 
room, where all now was uproar and 
confusion—some faces green with dis- 
comfiture, others flushed with indignant 
revolt—and then turned to my afflicted 
wife. And behold she was convulsed 
with mirth. 

“TI can’t help it, Hal,” she gasped; “I 
know it’s wicked—but the sight of those 
poor tabbies —listen, how they miaul — 
will kill me! Look at this one—she has 
pulled off her turban, and with it her 
false hair! And that other—se has 
had a fit—O dear!” 

I looked so confounded by this speech 
that Mattie partially recovered and beg- 
ged me to take her away. 

“T dare not,” she owned, “face the 
dowagers to-night. Poor Jack!” she 
sighed, when at length we were out of 
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danger, “I might have saved him but 
for this. And Gerty Sterling coming 
on Monday! A nice character they’ll 
give him to er and that precise old 
grandfather.” 

Many hours later I stole down stairs, 
and found Jack’s ball just over and the 
author of that bad festival smoking in 
solitude. 

“Well, my lad,” I said, “you did the 
deed. Now go and drown yourself!” 

“It was a glorious triumph, wasn’t it, 
Hal? But do you know, deuce take it, 
Mrs. Carteret goes South the day after 
to-morrow—quits the field?” 

“Then Mrs. Carteret is a soldier of 
genius.” 

“Why?” 

“Having won a Pyrrhic victory, she 
wisely returns to Epirus.” 


Ill, 


Few girls of twenty are more pleas- 
ant to look upon, or perhaps more wor- 
thy to be tenderly and patiently wooed 
than Miss Gertrude Sterling, whose ad- 
vent now engrossed Mattie’s attention 
to the exclusion of social wars. Not 
that the new-comer is at all what my 
wife calls “a man’s beauty,” for though 
her rounded figure and blooming cheeks 
give token of a vigorous nature, there is 
no trace of coquetry in the truthful eyes, 
and the least placable of crabbed ves- 
tals must needs be softened by her mod- 
est ways. I dare say some discerning 
youths might neglect this calm whole- 
some creature for the rattling banter 
and frolic laugh of more worldly maids, 
but I never knew an honest fellow, 
once brought beneath her soft spell, 
find strength or heart to break away. 
How many victims of those innocent 
charms have been reduced to abject en- 
treaty I can not learn, for on this point 
Mattie is dumb, and protests the grave 
itself is not more secret than her young 
friend’s loyalty. 

Don’t imagine you have to do with 
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some tame waxen puppet, plastic and 
ductile to anybody’s will. I doubt if that 
cantankerous old seaman, Admiral Ster- 
ling himself, stiff-necked and arbitrary 
as he seems, would undertake to coerce 
this grandchild to any hests she deemed 
ungentle or unjust. You meet women 
now and then, if you are lucky, whose 
artless minds /ook soft as that velvet 
moss, yet the rock it clothes is scarcely 
firmer than their quiet purpose when 
heart or conscience speaks. If ever 
Miss Gerty plights her troth, rely on it 
the man she chooses may traverse land 
and sea, unfearful that calumny or ab- 
sence will avail to work him wrong. 

It must be that social philosophers are 
less happily mated than simple folk, oth- 
erwise they would do ampler justice to 
the activity of the female mind and the 
wealth of curious information that quick- 
eyed sex can accumulate in a brief pe- 
riod. Here was Mattie, for instance— 
who had parted from her friend only a 
month ago, and since been, as I can 


testify, in receipt of two letters weekly— 
secreting herself in remote corners and 
locking herself up in bed-chambers with 
an air of importance and mystery im- 


possible to describe. For the space of 
two days I was positively cut off from 
communicatino with my own household, 
and my wife has reason to be thankful 
that unusual strength of character (and 
consideration of my child’s welfare ) pre- 
served me from dissipated courses fatal 
to her domestic peace. 

Under these circumstances I missed 
Jack, who had not been visible since 
Monday, when he with other liegemen 
went up on the morning boat in order 
to lend all possible éc/at¢ to Mrs. Car- 
teret’s exodus. I need not say how sin- 
ister an aspect his disappearance wore 
to the eyes of austere matronage, or 
what sensational reports were woven of 
this flimsy material. Happily on Tues- 
day evening I met the hero of those 
histories strolling up from ihe pier, but 
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the lad seemed so morose and down- 
cast that I forebore to catechise him. 

I learned afterward from another 
source what had dashed Master Jack’s 
spirits. It seems the entire corps of 
Mrs. Carteret’s admirers had insisted 
on seeing that lady safely ensconced in 
the Washington train, and having there- 
by mutilated the solid day, adjourned to 
the Beaver- street Delmonico’s, by way 
of utilizing what was left of it. By some 
means it leaked out in the course of the 
ensuing banquet that the tale of matri- 
monial woe had been confided to half- 
a-dozen young gentlemen, each of whom 
piously believed himself sole trustee of 
the harrowing secret. Now a douche of 
this sort—just when one has wrought 
himself to a fine glow of knightly fer- 
vor—is rather a shock to the moral 
system, and I was not surprised to find 
Staten Island, being the scene of cer- 
tain Quixotic exploits, had grown dis- 
tasteful to the principal actor. 

“T had half a mind to cut the Pavil- 
ion,” said Jack, sombrely ; “I loathe the 
place, and its tribe of scandal-mongers ! 
But I wanted to see more of you and 
Mattie—you know I’m off to New Lon- 
don next week.” 

I had my doubts whether the young 
man’s mood was adapted to /¢/e- a - téte 
conversation, and happening to light 
on Mattie and her bosom comrade, I 
delivered Sir Fretful into their hands. 
Not a little cheered by my wife’s cor- 
diality (for which I own I was not pre- 
pared), and mildly stimulated by Miss 
Gertrude’s attentive mien, Jack acquit- 
ted himself better than I had expected. 
Indeed he even consented to drink tea 
—a beverage he can not tolerate—and 
somebody suggesting a game at bowls, 
marshaled us gaily to those decrepit 
alleys (under the bachelors’ quarters), 
reserved during certain hours to femi- 
nine votaries of the sport. 

Now it is Mattie’s custom at such 
times to exact sundry little attentions— 
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such as handing her the balls and jot- 
ting down her score—from whatever 
gentleman (not her husband) happens 
to be of the party, but on this occasion 
she insisted on performing those offices 
for herself. I was by no means vexed 
at this, or to see Jack solicitous to care 
for Miss Sterling in such matters, for I 
hold bowling to be a scientific exercise 
which requires a man’s serious atten- 
tion. But my wife’s whim puzzled me 
all the same, and so did ‘er smile of 
quiet satisfaction as we returned to the 
house — considering that both Jack and 
the young lady had rolled in the most 
preposterous fashion, while I personally 
had missed some elaborate shots. 

A placid slumberous calm, as of some 
mild lotus- land, broods over the Pavil- 
ion during daylight hours, and the man 
unfettered by business, who seeks to 
amuse his leisure here, must consent 
to lead a languid, not to say humdrum 
life. It may be that atmosphere of 
peace was balm to Mr. Sommers at this 
epoch; certainly he made no complaint, 
and seemed even to acquire a relish 
for those simple and rather spiritless 
pastimes which prudent chaperons have 
agreed to sanction. 

You know what those diversions are 
—to read aloud from some harmless 
novel, while deft white fingers toying 
with webs of gossamer feign to make 
themselves useful in the world—to saun- 
ter in parties of three along dusty coun- 
try roads, or call at some friendly villa 
where you are regaled with ice- water 
and cakes—to pull lazily across the kills 
or round the shores of Newark Bay, 
quoting poetry occasionally (the health- 
iest minds are not proof against that 
weakness ), while a pair of gentle audi- 
tors screened beneath their fluttering 
canopy listen heedfully with bent heads, 
or watch with dreamy eyes the slow dip 
of your feathered oars. Now the staid 
householder well broken to the conju- 
gal yoke has been known to find these 
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pleasures tame, and I marveled they 
did not pall on a man of Jack’s active 
temperament. But his ardor never flag- 
ged. Week after week slipped away in 
this tranquil manner of existence, and 
the projected visit to New London seem- 
ed to have been renounced and utterly 
forgotten. 

Meantime those ancient and honora- 
ble dames, whose claim to be expound- 
ers of the unwritten law and guardians 
of the social weal no sane man has ever 
contested, bore grimly the smart of their 
late defeat, and refrained for the mo- 
ment from any overt act of vengeance. 
They were a little awed, I think, by the 
firmness of Mattie’s attitude, and found 
it awkward to deal with a transgressor 
protected by such a mistress of fence. 
But in divers secret conclaves a scheme 
of retribution was matured, and gradu- 
ally a wall of ostracism rose about the 
devoted lad. I remarked that groups 
of his acquaintances were apt to grow 
silent, or break up at his approach, and, 
although the Saturday hops at once re- 
verted to the old familiar fashion, cer- 
tain damsels who had once been happy 
to dance with Mr. Sommers were now 
invariably engaged. As Jack, however, 
preferred chatting with me when nei- 
ther Mattie nor Miss Sterling could 
give him a waltz, those casual rebuffs 
failed to open his eyes, and doubtless 
his judges waxed indignant to see the 
culprit linger in a fool’s paradise, while 
to their cognizance he was already sen- 
tenced and cast forth into the limbo of 
the lost. 

But you may trust a jury of matrons 
to detect a man’s vulnerable point, 
and the next blow was shrewdly aim- 
ed. Admiral Sterling’s weakness, if so 
tough and weather- proof a breast can 
be said to harbor any, is for cards, and 
when he began to desert Mattie (who 
had roused that ancient mariner to a 
quaint and ponderous gallantry) and 
pass his evenings with certain maiden 
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ladies over a game of bezique or whist, 
it required no prophet to tell what topics 
filled the intervals of those diversions. 
How far sundry startling revelations 
availed to warp the grandsire’s mind, 
and what came of his interference, may 
appear from some fragments of a dia- 
logue which took place one Saturday 
evening, and which I, being wedged in 
the angle of a door behind the skirts 
of two impregnable dowagers, was con- 
strained to overhear. 

“Gertrude!”—the curtness of the 
quarter-deck lent severity to this re- 
buke— “that Mr. Sommers seems too 
officious. I don’t like your dancing 
with him so much.” 

It was a meek and filial voice that 
answered: “ Very well, grandpapa; but 
Ive promised him the next waltz—you 
wouldn’t have me break my word?” 

“I don’t know” —crustily —“I hear 
bad accounts of him. I’m by no means 


pleased with the young gentleman.” 
“ Aren’t you, grandpapa ?” — wonder- 


ingly. “Now that seems hard, when 
Mr. Sommers is such an admirer of 
yours. Why, he will listen for hours to 
that Port Royal story! And Mattie 
says—you used to value her opinion— 
that next to Admiral Sterling he is the 
most thorough gentleman she knows.” 

I might have discerned a want of in- 
genuousness in that little speech if my 
wife had not used the extraordinary 
words ascribed to her more than once 
in my presence (with what motive I 
forbear to investigate). As to the hon- 
esty of Jack’s enthusiasm when Miss 
Gerty rehearsed her grandsire’s ex- 
ploits, I did not question it for an in- 
Stant. 

It may be doubted if the admiral’s 
disapproval of Jack’s conduct was at all 
intensified by the brief discourse above 
quoted, but minor obstacles only quick- 
en the ministers of a righteous wrath, 
and I foresaw the offender’s chastise- 
ment could not be long deferred. It 
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was certainly unfortunate that at this 
juncture, when he was likely to need all 
his faculties, the young man’s spirits 
underwent profound depression, and his 
manner in the society of ladies (though 
it might be dashed with fitful gaiety) 
betrayed a kind of wistful anxiety, and 
at times a sepulchral gloom quite alien 
to his natural character. But his daily 
consumption of cigars now exceeded any 
reasonable limit, and this, with the habit 
he had lately acquired of pacing the pi- 
azza after midnight, would account for 
some nervous prostration. I supposed 
the lad might want a change of air, and 
cited New London as being one of his 
favorite resorts. To my surprise he re- 
pelled the suggestion, and railed at the 
absurdity of traversing a hundred miles 
to find places far less attractive than 
some which lie at your doors. 

I imparted my observa‘’ons to Mattie 
in the privacy of the conjugal chamber, 
and learned those symptoms of incipi- 
ent disorder had not escaped her. 

“He’s in a bad way,” I submitted; 
“T think he smokes too much, don’t 
you?” 

My wife was brushing her hair, and 
did not answer for a moment. 

“Perhaps he has caught one of those 
intermittent fevers which infest so many 
watering-places. Staten Island, they 
say, is especially dangerous. I think,” 
she added, in a curious tone, “that Ger- 
ty shows some traces of the malady.” 

“You must give her quinine,” said I. 

“You are a goose,” said she, and de- 
clined to pursue the subject farther. 


IV. 


There lived in those days a certain 
merchant of large fortune and liberal 
tastes, who, nourishing a craving for 
political influence, had accepted the 
function of collector of customs. This 
gentleman was much encouraged to the 
performance of his onerous duties by 
the discovery that a commodious steam- 
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yacht was included in the perquisites of 
his office. In the course of a protract- 
ed cruise devoted to the inspection of 
sea-side resorts this useful little vessel 
came to anchor off New Brighton, and 
her proprietor, meeting friends at the 
Pavilion who revived memories of his 
sprightly youth, placed the yacht at their 
disposal. 

Divers projects of marine entertain- 
ment were broached and maturely con- 
sidered, but the plan which gained final 
sanction was a moonlight trip up the 
North River. A sumptuous banquet 
on deck was to be a pleasant feature 
of the voyage, and afterward music and 
dancing would while away the summer 
night. 

Very naturally a /é¢e of such prom- 
ise was an event in our quiet circle—in- 
deed, the ladies would talk of nothing 
else. Jack and I had just joined Mat- 
tie, who was chatting with Miss Ster- 
ling and the admiral, when a gracious 
dame, who had been deputed mistress 
of ceremonies, brought a list of invited 
guests. 

“Of course, my dear, you are com- 
ing,” she said to Mattie; “we would 
not miss you on any account, or your 
delightful sarcastic husband. Admiral 
Sterling we have secured already. By 
the way,” she added, archly, naming 
a young gentleman who had shown 
devotion in a certain quarter, “if Miss 
Gerty has o objection I shall ask Mr. 
Hoffman to come over from Grimes’ 
Hill.” 

With that she left us. Not a word 
to Jack, not $0 much as a nod of recog- 
nition. She had merely given him one 
languid absent glance. An awkward si- 
lence followed her departure, until the 
poor fellow, reddening violently, stam- 
mered some excuse, and walked away. 

Whether the lad’s punishment proved 
in the end to be greater than he could 
bear will appear in the progress of this 
history, but there is no question what- 
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ever that the next forty-eight hours were 
passed in sore affliction and remorse. 
I had fancied a reasonable amount of 
contrition might have a salutary effect, 
but I was shocked to discover in Jack’s 
bearing the desperate abasement of one 
who has been crushed by irreparable ca- 
lamity. After all, neither the loss of a 
water- party, nor the fierce prejudice he 
had lately conceived against that harm- 
less Mr. Hoffman, was adequate to ex- 
plain complete abstinence from meals, 
a strict avoidance of old friends, and a 
manner of comportment generally per- 
taining to the social outlaw. 

On the afternoon appointed for the 
Jéte, Master Jack, prowling restlessly 
here and there, encountered Mattie and 
myself calmly seated on the piazza, 
watching the course of the pleasure- 
freighted yacht, whose black hull had 
already dwindled to a faint speck in the 
offing. A great wave of joy broke over 
his face. 

“Why, Mattie, Hal—I thought !—how 
does it happen you are not out yonder?” 

“You couldn't suppose I meant to 
go!” explained my wife, with affected 
carelessness, which, however, did not 
mask the sweetness of her bright smile, 
“You know the least motion makes me 
sick, and I’m far too wise 2 woman to 
risk such a perilous voyage. I’d much 
rather chat with you and Hal— provided 
you are very good.” 

Jack’s eye was beaming. 

“TI might have known I had two good 
friends,” he said. 

“ Two—what nonsense!” laughed 
Mattie, merrily ; “you’ve hosts of them. 
Hasn’t he, Gerty?” 

He looked round wonderingly, and 
sure enough, there stood Miss Gerty, 
with a pretty blush on her soft cheek, as 
she put forth a hand timidly to welcome 
this knight forlorn. 

Now at that time there existed upon 
Staten Island a restaurant, established 
for the use and behoof of certain opu- 
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lent youth enrolled in a famous yacht- 
club, and many ladies and gentlemen, 
sojourners in the land, were wont to 
avail themselves of its culinary stores. 
Nothing would serve but our little party 
must straightway repair thither, where 
the magnificence of Jack’s order (offer- 
ing scope to the chef’s genius) roused 
in my own breast a kindred enthusiasm. 

It has never been my lot to assist at 
a banquet more blithe and joyous than 
was that same little feast, and I can 
safely aver that no envy of our yacht- 
ing friends’ more splendid entertain- 
ment found harborage in our content- 
ed minds. In fact, Miss Gerty was 
heard to commiserate her grandsire’s 
less fortunate fate, and express a hope 
that some one on board the vessel 
would look to the admiral’s welfare. 

“Don’t distress yourself, my dear,” 
said Mattie, mischievously; “I’m con- 
vinced Mr. Hoffman will take good care 
of him.” 

In my judgment, repose and a cigar 
form the correct sequel to a good din- 
ner, but on this point I was overruled. 
Various schemes of further amusement 
were discussed, but it was ultimately 
voted against my indignant protest—for 
the ladies seemed to concede that Jack’s 
whims must be indulged at any hazard 
—that a moonlight ride (provided hors- 
es fit for the saddle could be discovered ) 
would agreeably round off the pleasures 
of the evening. 

It was nine o’clock when my young 
friend, who had scoured the country in 
quest of steeds, returned to hold us to 
the letter of our agreement. But mean- 
time our harvest- moon, thrusting aside 
a fleecy veil, had tinged the heights of 
Bergen with a mellow sheen and cast 
sheets of silver on the silent bay. Not 
a bend of the North-shore road but 
disclosed some new charm in the fairy 
landscape, and when to the joy of the 
eye was joined the exhilaration of swift 
motion, I could not refuse to exult with 
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my companions that Jack’s will had pre- 
vailed. 

There was an influence in the scene 
and hour which the soberest of men 
and matrons were not destined to face 
with absolute impunity. Beguiled by a 
tenderness in her accents to which of 
late years I am all unused, I found 
myself, unconsciously, drawn closer to 
Mattie’s side, until at length her hand 
was prisoned in my own, and I would 
not swear—when we plunged into 
clumps of pine-trees dark and fra- 
grant as Eve’s nuptial bower—that 
I did not but what giddy youth or 
maiden will listen with decent sympathy 
to the cooings of a wedded pair? 

That the younger comrades of our 
ride were content with more rational 
converse I do not doubt—if, indeed, 
they talked at all, for the considerable 
advance which their steeds maintained 
(being sometimes out of eye-shot) 
might signify exclusive ‘devotion to that 
purely physical exercise which I take 
to be the legitimate object of moon- 
light, as of daylight, equestrians. The 
fact, however, that on the homeward 
route, when their elders led the way, 
those two as persistently lagged far be- 
hind, would seem to militate against that 
theory. 

Once turned in a direction they ap- 
proved, our horses fell into a brisk can- 
ter, and we were almost within sight of 
the house, when a shrill scream breaking 
the stillness of the night was instantly 
echoed by Mattie, who recognized her 
friend’s voice. Riding back in haste 
and no little dismay, I came on Gerty, 
alone, moaning piteously and wringing 
her hands. 

“Hal, go to him!” implored the girl, 
wildly; “he’s thrown—he’s killed! 
Jack, dear Jack, answer me!” 

“All right!” replied a cheery voice, 
and Master Jack speedily appeared, lead- 
ing a horse that limped painfully, and 
showed divers marks of punishment. 
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A heap of paving-stones flung down in 
the shadow of a hedge had checked the 
ardor of the poor brute, who, stumbling 
and falling heavily, was lucky to escape 
broken knees. My impression is that 
his heartless rider, having been near 
enough to catch Miss Sterling’s ejacu- 
lations, by no means regretted the ac- 
cident which had called them forth. I 
remarked that he walked by that young 
lady’s side until he reached the hotel 
gates, keeping one hand on the pom- 
mel of the saddle, as if her personal 
safety had lately been seriously endan- 
gered. 

Happening to look in Miss Gerty’s 
face, when she had dismounted and was 
ascending the steps, I found the foolish 
girl’s eyes suffused with tears, whereas 
the smile that played about her mouth 
seemed to betoken anything but sorrow. 
But my wife had intercepted my inquisi- 
tive glance, and cut short my observa- 
tions by asking sharply, why I did not 
go and help Jack? 

Whereupon I departed, musing on the 
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results which had so far flowed from 
Jack’s ostracism, and forecasting a wo- 
ful miscarriage of that notable scheme 
for his discomfiture. 

Not many days after these occurrences 
the Sterlings took leave of the Pavilion, 
on which occasion I need not say we all 
attended them to the pier, to exchange 
final greetings. The admiral showed 
himself unexpectedly gracious, for be- 
sides marked civility to me he conde- 
scended to ask Jack to come and see 
him at his house in town. 

There was a look in Miss Gerty’s 
eyes which seconded the invitation, and 
when her lips moved (as she took Jack’s 
hand) they shaped, unless I am mis- 
taken, something very like 

“ NM’ oubliez pas /” 

I don’t think he needed that injunc- 
tion, judging from my recollections of 
the following winter. I know I had oc- 
casion to look in at Tiffany’s one morn- 
ing on business connected with a wed- 
ding which Mattie and I concurred in 
pronouncing the event of the year. 
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Wild night, and dumb, with never sign of star. 
Here! saddle! ride! a sleeping world behind, 
To cleave the darkness as an icy wind, 
And far off in the hollow hills to find 
Some midnight splendor; for such glories are, 
Are hid in the still mountains when they fold their palms, 


And let the rivers of their hair make endless calms. 


Sharp hoof-beats thunder on the shaken bridge ; 
Next, the dull thud on yielding miles of turf, 


And the great ocean flings her panting surf 

Low at my feet; while all her ancient scurf, 
Torn trees, crushed ships, piled on her changeful ridge, 

Chafe, mingle, swung together by vast hoary tides, 


Or sucked in dripping caves where breathless terror hides. 


Alas! the lost things gathered by the sea; 
The dead lured deathward by her serpent wiles ; 
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Hearts happy tuned, and faces wreathed with smiles, 
Still, in the hungry deep, ’neath wavering miles 
Of white - foamed ocean, weird, and cold, and dree. 
What soul can know the torture of those Lamian lips, 
When in the night these woke on wave - defeated ships! 


Cry out, and spur, and cleave the world of gloom! 
Turn from the noisy sea; no utmost height 
Of pearl-born song, or any prophet’s sight, 
Or dear new morning veiled in dreamy white, 
Burst ever into fullest song of bloom 
From the gray surface of that soul - bewildering waste, 
In whose locked breast the losses of a world are placed. 


Up the dim gulf! A playful river slides 
Down a rock wall, and tuneful as a bird 
Slips out of sight; the leaves are faintly stirred. 


Hush! rein your weary steed, and speak no word, 
But only listen, while the water glides. 
There! open eyes on summits, lonely, pale, 
Where the pine - princes watch, in girded silver mail! 


There is no jar, or any broken cry ; 
The river holds its breath, the mountains thrill 
With thoughts that bear no form; divinely still, 
They feel, in the wide skies, eternal will 
Move as a glory, and full -faced they lie 
All night, as shapes to which the feeble years we tread 
Are shadows, shadows in the spaces overhead! 
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HE frequency with which the peo- 

ple of the United States are agi- 
tated by public scandals in which wom- 
en are prominent parties — sometimes, 
as in the Sickles, Cole, and Beecher- 
Tilton cases, attaining world-wide no- 
toriety —has suggested a fear in some 
minds that our nation is rapidly advan- 
cing to social demoralization and disso- 
lution; and the apprehension is greater 
on account of the advocacy of doctrines 
hostile to our ancient laws and ideas 
about matrimony, and urged by those 
who in former times were kept in silence 
as well as subjection. But an examina- 
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tion of history does not reveal any re- 
markable contrast between now and 
then in regard to the sexual relations. 
The profligacy does not belong exclu- 
sively to the present, nor the purity to 
the past. There have been changes, 
but they are mostly in the spread of ed- 
ucation, the multiplication of daily news- 
papers, the facilities for transmitting 
news, and the habit of submitting every 
important question to public opinion. 
When the press was powerless, govern- 
ments despotic, ignorance universal, and 
society composed of numerous grades in 
which the lower was at the mercy of all 
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above it, all kinds of wrong were worse 
than now, though there was not the same 
facility or motive for complaint. 

The female is a common object of 
contention among the males in the brute 
creation. The herbivorous stag or the 
king of beasts will fight to the death for 
his feminine companion. She will fre- 
quently indicate her unwillingness to de- 
cide between competing claimants, and 
after they have settled the matter by 
battle, she goes off with the victor, with 
the satisfaction not only that she has the 
better of the rivals, and the conscious- 
ness that she is worth fighting for, but 
that she is secure against further annoy- 
ance, so far as security is obtainable. 
Settlements of a similar kind are also 
frequent in savage life, but tusy ai: not 
adapted to the circumstances of civil- 
ized society, in which the fighting often 
occurs after the woman has made her 
choice instead of before. 

The first trouble caused by woman 
was that little affair in Eden, when Eve 
brought woe into the world by plucking 
and biting the apple from the tree of 
knowledge, and giving it to Adam, who, 
rather than separate from her, shared 
her sin and punishment. Whether mea 
have accepted this account literally or 
metaphorically, they have never felt any 
resentment against Adam for his course. 
We all hate bigots, tyrants, and traitors, 
and indeed all who bring discredit or 
misery on our race; but the father of 
mankind, as depicted in Genesis, has 
our full sympathy, and no unpleasant 
association arises in our mind when we 
meet men named after him. Eve may 
have been actuated by a weak and child- 
ish curiosity, but Adam’s motive was 
devoted courage, and an attachment to 
her defying all adverse consequences. 
He appreciated his prize and paid well 
to preserve it. Between staying in Eden 
without the knowledge of good and evil 
and being turned out with it was a hard 
choice, but Adam’s decision is satisfac- 
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tory. It was better that he should be 
driven from Paradise with woman than 
to stay there without her. It seems 
hard that for his own gratification he 
should bring upon all his countless de- 
scendants condemnation to an irresisti- 
ble tendency to sin, for that is implied 
in the orthodox doctrine of human de- 
pravity; but when we think that the orig- 
inal sinlessness of the men could, after 
Eve’s sin, only have been preserved by 
perpetual separation from the women, 
we applaud Adam’s decision. 

It is vain for us to speculate about 
the fate of the chosen people or the de- 
velopment of religion, if Potiphar had 
not beena married man. He had a wife, 
and one result of Joseph’s conduct to- 
ward her was that the Israelites went to 
Egypt. But for her, the Hebrew boy 
would not have been imprisoned, nor 
would he have been called upon to in- 
terpret Pharaoh’s dream, nor would he 
have become a high official of the state, 
nor would he have brought his relatives 
from Canaan, nor would they have cross- 
ed the sea and the desert under the lead- 
ership of Moses. Of all the personages 
in ancient Jewish history, without the 
help of any special inspiration, Joseph 
shows the strongest character, and un- 
der difficult circumstances reached the 
highest success. To his influence, more 
than to that of any other man, the early 
organization and education of the He- 
brew nation are to be credited. Later 
times have no parallel to his career. It 
may be worthy of remark, that, even 
among the Catholics, who attach an ex- 
ceptional value to chastity, Peter, who 
denied his master, is venerated much 
more than Joseph, who denied his mis- 
tress. 

In legendary and historical Greece, 
women were not passed without notice. 
Herodotus, in beginning his great rec- 
ord of the struggle between Hellas and 
Persia, explains that the antagonism be- 
tween his race and the Asiatics was of 
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ancient date, reaching back for nearly a 
thousand years, and maintained by the 
recollection of the abduction of women 
and the resulting wars. The first trou- 
ble of this kind was the carrying off of 
Io, an Argive maid, by the Phcenicians. 
Then the Greeks stole away Europa, 
the daughter of the king of Tyre, and 
she was in the myth represented as the 
spirit of intelligence and refinement with 
whom civilization crossed the Aigean, 
and who gave character and name to the 
continent which has since had the lead- 
ership in progress. When Jason led the 
Argonauts to Colchis on the eastern 
coast of the Black Sea in search of the 
Golden Fleece, he met Medea, who lov- 
ed and assisted him, and then eloped 
with him. The Greeks thus overdrew 
their account, and gave to Paris an ex- 
cuse for running off with the wife of 
Menelaus. Excuse, however, was prob- 
ably the last thing in his mind. He had 
been led into the affair by fate. Three 
goddesses, after a rivalry in heaven, had 
come down to earth and applied to him 
to decide between their relative attrac- 
tions, and then, instead of trusting to 
his impartial judgment, undertook by 
common consent to bribe him. Juno 
offered him power, Minerva wisdom, 
and Venus the most beautiful woman in 
the world. He made the only decision 
that could be expected from a young 
man under the circumstances; and he 
was not only fairly entitled to the reward 
promised by the queen of love, but en- 
titled to its undisturbed possession. It 
was a violation of the bargain when his 
title to Helen proved to be bad, as if a 
man had sold a horse which he did not 
own and then refused to protect the pur- 
chaser. 

The gods permitted the Greeks to 
unite their forces and besiege the city 
of Priam to recover the stoleri woman. 
For ten long years the siege continued, 
and at any time the Trojans could have 
ended it by surrendering the object of 
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the struggle, but they considered them- 
selves bound in honor to defend their 
prince’s possession of his paramour. 
Even the very old men, whose voices 
had the treble tone, and whose veins 
were almost bloodless, did not desire 
her surrender. 

“These, when the Spartan queen approached the 

tower, 
In secret owned resistless beauty’s power ; 


They cried, ‘ No wonder such resistless charms 
For nine long years have set the world in arms.’” 


Notwithstanding the decided prepon- 
derance of military power on the side of 
the Greeks, they were in much peril of 
ultimate failure, on account of a quarrel 
between two of their leaders about an- 
other woman. In a distribution of Tro- 
jan captives, Chryseis and Briseis, two 
beautiful girls, were given, the first to 
Agamemnon and the second to Achilles. 
Chryseis was, however, the daughter of 
a priest of Apollo, and when a ransom 
was tendered, it was necessary to sur- 
render her, whereupon her late master, 
who was the commander-in-chief of the 
besieging army, and as such entitled to 
exceptional consideration, at a meeting 
of the chiefs demanded another captive 
to replace the one surrendered for the 
good of the cause. Achilles taking of- 
fense, spoke very sharply; Agamemnon 
replied in a still angrier tone, and the 
result was that the latter seized Briseis. 
The despoiled hero swore that he would 
take no further part in the war, and for 
some days Hector, no longer opposed 
by the only Greek whom he feared, made 
frightful slaughter among the besiegers. 
At last, however, Achilles avenged the 
death of his friend Patroclus by slaying 
Hector, and soon Troy was in ruins, a 
sacrifice to Helen. When Agamemnon 
returned from this war he was murder- 
ed by AZgystheus, the paramour of his 
wife Clytemnestra, and this crime was 
only one of a long and dark series that 
beset the blood of Atreus to which Ag- 
amemnon belonged. The fate of the 
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Atride became proverbial for its tragic 
character, and in many instances wom- 
en were the cause of their misfortunes. 
The taking of Briseis and the treason 
of A2gystheus were not causes of ill-feel- 
ing between Europe and Asia, and are 
not mentioned by Herodotus, who refers 
very briefly to the Trojan war, to which, 
however, he attributes a serious influ- 
ence in the mind of Darius, who under- 
took to avenge that as well as other of 
fenses committed by the Greeks against 
his continent. We can smile at the idea 
that such a motive could be ascribed to 
him, but the fact shows how much influ- 
ence was attributed among the Greeks 
to quarrels about women. It is certain 
that the invasions of Greece by Darius 
and Xerxes were prominent considera- 
tions in the minds of Alexander and his 
army in stimulating the expedition for 
the conquest of Persia; and when AI- 
exander had taken Persepolis, he burn- 
ed it at the request of Thais, a Grecian 
courtesan, who demanded this vengeance 
for the burning of Athens by Xerxes. 
The Peloponnesian war—one of the 
most disastrous of all wars for the cause 
of civilization — was attributed by com- 
mon rumor to the influence of a woman. 
It began in 433 B.C., and, after contin- 
uing thirty years, ended with the con- 
quest of Athens, the destruction of the 
Athenian empire, the impoverishment of 
the Hellenic states generally, and the 
close of the most glorious period of an- 
cient culture. This lamentable contest 
began when Pericles was in the height 
of his power as the head of the Athenian 
administration, and when the parlor of 
Aspasia was his daily resort, the scene 
of his chief pleasures, and the source of 
many of his inspirations. She was born 
in Miletus, and as the war arose from a 
quarrel in which that city was a promi- 
nent party, there was reason to suspect 
that Aspasia had gratified her sympa- 
thies with her native land by inducing 
Pericles to espouse its cause and sacri- 
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fice the welfare of Athens to it. The 
thorough military discipline of the Spar- 
tans gave them such a superiority in the 
field that the Athenians were finally over- 
thrown, and, though two thousand years 
have elapsed in the meantime, the world 
is still waiting to see another city so rich 
relatively in great statesmen, authors, 
and artists. 

As Troy, Persia, and Athens owed 
their destruction to feminine influence, 
so did Sparta. It was by dressing as a 
woman that Pelopidas and his associates 
delivered Thebes from Spartan tyranny. 
When the despondent Beeotians were 
at Leuctra, about to give a pitched bat- 
tle witn an equal force to the Lacede- 
monians, who had never failed to con- 
quer under such circumstances, Epam- 
inondas changed the mood of his army 
to confidence by reminding them that 
the enemy had encamped upon the 
ground where two Theban maids, after 
having been outraged by Spartans, had 
called down the curses of the gods upon 
the race of the offenders, and had prov- 
ed their purity and given efficacy to their 
appeal for vengeance by a mutual and 
sacrificial suicide. That day saw the 
end of Sparta’s harsh and haughty 
hegemony. The Theban maids were 
avenged. 

The dominion of Rome was lost thrice 
on account of women. The authority of 
the kings was overthrown because of the 
wrong done to Lucretia by Tarquin, and 
that of the decemvirs because of Appius 
Claudius’ attempt to take Virginia from 
her father. Mark Antony neglected the 
people, the army, and navy, to pay court 
to Cleopatra, and, through her, the fall 
of the empire and of himself was decid- 
ed at Actium. The Egyptian queen 
had previously conquered Pompey, and 
Czsar, who had conquered the world. 

Wherever women have been permit- 
ted to wear the honors or take part in 
the ceremonies of religion, they have 
been its most zealous advocates. In 
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spreading Christianity they have played 
a prominent part. The conversion of 
Constantine was attributed” mainly to 
the influence of his mother Helena, and 
also his decree recognizing the new faith 
as that of the empire, and the transfer 
of the capital from Rome to Byzantium, 
where a new city was built without the 
multitude of venerable pagan temples 
and associations to overawe the follow- 
ers of Christ. After the conquest of the 
west by the Teutons, and the transfer 
of the main seat of power from the coast 
of the Mediterranean to the northern 
slope of Europe, it became a matter of 
great importance to the church to con- 
vert the Franks, and she succeeded by 
the help of Clotilde, the wife of King 
Clovis. He became “the eldest son of 
the church,” and his successors to the 
present day have claimed the same title. 
The church was the guardian and guide 
of education and refinement in the dark 
ages, and the ecclesiastics were not dis- 
appointed in the expectations of help 
from the princesses whom they taught, 
and who, when they became the wives 
of barbarian chiefs and kings, used ev- 
ery exertion to convert their husbands 
and subjects. Female missionaries did 
much to bring Germany, Scandinavia, 
and Slavonia into the church. 

Islam, too, was helped by woman’s in- 
fluence. The conquest of Spain by the 
Arabs was the result of a quarrel about 
a woman. Roderick, a Gothic king of 
Toledo, outraged a daughter of Count 
Julian, who, seeing no hope of revenge 
among the Christians, invited the Mo- 
hammedans to cross the Strait of Gi- 
braltar. Roderick was soon a fugitive ; 
the crescent was hoisted over all the 
cities of Spain; and France had a nar- 
row escape at the battle of Tours, after 
Aquitaine had been under Arab do- 
minion for ten years. About a century 
after Spain was lost to Christendom, 
Sicily was also taken, in consequence 
of a visit made to the island by an ad- 
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venturous Moslem, on an expedition to 
carry off a nun who had expressed a 
wish to leave the ascetic life. 

Neither has Protestantism been left 
without help from women. Ireland fell 
under the dominion of England and 
afterward of the English Church, be- 
cause Dermot, King of Leinster, carried 
off the wife of a neighboring prince, who 
with the help of his friends defeated and 
drove out the offender, who appealed to 
Henry II. for help. It was given, but 
when the English had once establish- 
ed their power in the green island they 
staid there, and they hold it yet, after 
a lapse of six centuries. Henry VIII. 
would have remained a zealous Catho- 
lic if the pope had consented to his di- 
vorce from Queen Catherine. She had 
been betrothed to his elder brother; 
this betrothal made her his sister-in-law 
according to the rules laid down by some 
ecclesiastical authorities; according to 
the same authorities, a marriage be- 
tween persons thus related was not 
lawful until a special dispensation had 
been obtained, and there was none in 
this case. The objection of invalidity 
for relationship, brought up many years 
after the marriage as a pretext for a di- 
vorce, was base and hypocritical; but 
divorces had been granted by the pa- 
pal court on even flimsier grounds, and 
Henry thought he was entitled to as 
much favor as anybody else. It hap- 
pened, however, that there were weighty 
considerations on the other side in this 
case. Catherine was the sister of 
Charles V., who was master of Ger- 
many, Spain, Flanders, Milan, Naples, 
Sicily, and the New World. If the 
pope should offend him after northern 
Europe had adopted the ideas of Lu- 
ther and Calvin, the Catholic Church 
might be given up to destruction. Bet- 
ter risk the utmost enmity of England. 
So Henry’s application was denied, and 
as he was determined to get rid of his 
queen, he discarded her and the church 
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together. No Catholic woman could 
marry him, and he was thus driver 
into a Protestant alliance, which was 
the more welcome to him because he 
found no woman more attractive to 
him than Anna Boleyn. She had a de- 
cided character, a strong attachment to 
the doctrines of the Reformation, and 
much influence (for a time) over her 
husband, who established a State Prot- 
estant Church, of which he was the 
nominal head. He was succeeded by 
his son Edward VI., who reigned six 
years as a minor, dying at sixteen; his 
sister Mary, the daughter of Catherine, 
held the throne for three years, during 
which time she did her best t  re-es- 
tablish Catholicism. After her acath 
the throne fell to Elizabeth, the daugh- 
ter of Anna Roleyn. Her legitimacy 
and right of inheritance were denied by 
the Catholics, and perhaps for that rea- 
son as much as by the influence of her 
early training she was compelled to 
look for support to the {’rotestants. 
They gave it without reserve, and she 
repaid it with assistance of incalculable 
value to their cause throughout Europe. 
Before the close of her long reign, the 
people, or at least those who controlled 
the government, had become fixed in 
their hostility to the Papal Church. 
Scotland suffered much by the follies 
of Mary Stuart. Her position was a 
very difficult one in a country nearly 
equally divided between two bitterly 
he tile churches, and threatened on 
one side by England and on the other 
by France, while she was by education 
and the force of circumstances attach- 
ed to the weaker side. Her reign was 
filled with confusion, bloodshed, and 
disgrace. Her favorite Rizzio was mur- 
dered by her second husband, Darnley, 
who was in turn directly or indirectly 
slain by Bothwell, whom she married. 
Her dethronement followed almost im- 
mediately, and after twenty years of im- 
j "isonment she was sent to the scaffold. 
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The government of France was for 
a long time a despotism tempered by 
petticoats. Women could not wear the 
crown, but they usually managed it. 
Catherine de Medicis, Mary de Medicis, 
and Anne of Austria were respectively 
regents from 1560 to 1574, 1610 to 1617> 
and 1643 to 1653. All were weak in 
moral character, but strong in cunning, 
and their administrations were little bet- 
ter than continuous intrigues. When 
there was no queen-regent, the mis- 
tress of the king, or of the male re- 
gent, usually held a large part of the 
power. A remarkable succession of 
royal tavorites fill the history of France 
with their fame, from Diana of Poi- 
tiers to Pompadour. Contemporary 
with them were many famous ladies, 
whose intimates were statesmen and 
generals. The civil war of the Fronde 
was called “The Women’s War.” The 
Duchess of Longueville, Madame Chev- 
reuse, and the Princess Palatine, who 
were as remarkable for their talents as 
for the scandals associated with their 
names, were leaders in it. The first 
two were dragged in by their lovers; 
but the princess had other motives. She 
and Catherine II., according to Saint 
Beuve, are the only women “who knew 
how to separate love from politics.” 
The license of Parisian society in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
gave women opportunities for acquiring 
a social and political influence such as 
they have never had at any other time 
or place. Mesdames Sablé, Lafayette, 
Caylus, Du Chatelet, Du Deffand, D’Ep- 
inay, and De Staal- Delaunay, Mesdemoi- 
selles L’Enclos, Lecouvreur, and L’Es- 
pinasse, the Duchess of Luxembourg, 
and the Countess of Bouffleurs, were 
powerful as well as famous, and all of 
them .led free lives. Mesdames Tal- 
lien, Beauharnais (afterward the Em- 
press Josephine) Roland, De Staél, and 
Récamier, the leading women of the 
revolutionary period, were their equals 
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in talent, but the times were less favor- 
able for female influence. They, too, 
did not escape without scandal; but if 
not chaste they were at least more se- 
cret in their loves than the women of 
the preceding generation. The intro- 
duction of Protestantism into France 
was helped by Marguerite of Valois 
and Jane d’Albret; its overthrow owed 
much to Catherine de Medicis and Mad- 
ame de Maintenon; and the rapid spread 
of the ideas of Voltaire was furthered by 
the influence of the ladies at the head 
of the famous parlors of Paris in his 
time. 

It has been the tortuue or misfortune 
of the French to have been involved 
more frequently in trouble in foreign 
lands, on account of women, than any 
other nation. Perhaps this has been 
because they have occupied the leading 
place as invaders and conquerors. The 
Sicilian Vespers, when the French resi- 
dents and soldiers of the island were all 
massacred, is the most horrid and fa- 
mous of the results provoked by an out- 
rage offered to a woman; but it was not 
the only case of the kind in French ex- 
perience. Flanders in 1302, Florence 
in 1342, Scotland in 1385, and Genoa in 
1409 and in 1460, witnessed similar pro- 
tests against Gallic gallantry. Turenne 
made peace so that he could meet a 
grisette in Paris, and Henry IV. made 
war so that he could get to Anne of 
Montmorency in Flanders. Coligny and 
Henry of Guise fought a duel about 
the Duchess of Montbazon, and the 
Duchess of Longueville was present 
in the dress of a page. The only great 
grief in the life of the incomparable 
Ninon—who was accounted by her con- 
temporaries the happiest as well as the 
most charming of women during the 
three-quarters of a century that had 
elapsed between her fifteenth and nineti- 
eth years, preserving her wit, her beau- 
ty, her fresh complexion, her health, and 
her active habits to the last—was the 
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suicide of her son. She had reared him 
in ignorance of his parentage, and when 
his education was completed she invited 
him to her house, intending to keep him 
near to her and yet conceal the rela- 
tionship. He misunderstood the mo- 
tive of her attentions, and fell so vio- 
lently in love with her that when she 
was compelled in self-defense to tell 
him that she was his mother, he could 
not resign himself to the loss and took 
his life. 

In England women have had less 
influence politically and have been en- 
gaged in fewer scandals than in France, 
and yet there serious troubles on their 
account have not been rare. The in- 
surrection of Wat Tyler was provoked 
by an outrage to his daughter; the fort- 
une of young Churchill, afterward the 
great Marlborough, began by the pro- 
motion of his sister to the favor of the 
Duke of York—-as Napoleon’s fortune 
by the favor of Josephine with a mem- 
ber of the directory. When the mob 
attacked Nell Gwynne’s carriage as she 
was leaving the palace of Charles II., 
she restored good humor as well as or- 
der by sticking her head out of the win- 
dow and calling out that she was the 
Protestant, not the Popish mistress — 
using, however, a phraseology slightly 
different ; and it was by the help of Lady 
Hamilton, whom he afterward loved be- 
yond the limits of the law, and whose 
previous career had not been above re- 
proach, that Lord Nelson was enabled 
to win the battle of the Nile, and thus 
to strengthen the supremacy of En- 
gland on the seas to such a degree that 
Napoleon could not cross the Channel 
with his army of invasion. 

Among the women who were the sub- 
jects of scandal and in some cases of se- 
rious quarrels among their lovers, were 
the Roman empresses Messalina, Faus- 
ta, and Julia Denana; the Russian em- 
presses Catherine II. and Elizabeth; 
the Fre. ween, Marguerite, wife of 
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Henry IV.; the Swedish queen, Chris- 
tina; the French empress, Josephine ; 
Lady Mary W. Montague, Lady Bless- 
ington, George Sand, Adrienne Lecou- 
vreur, and Rachel. The social relations 
of most of these women were for a large 
part of their lives unhappy as well as 
illegal, and it is sad to think that so 
much eminence and talent should not 
have been able to secure peace and 
good repute. 

While I have spoken of the “trouble 
which she has made,” I do not charge 
woman with the sole nor even with the 
sole ultimate responsibility. Man, as 
the leader in framing our political and 
secular laws, as the dominant influence 
in their administration, and as the more 
active of the two sexes in their approach- 
es to one another, must bear the burden 
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of the blame when matters go wrong. 
Much must be charged to the imperfec- 
tions of our institutions, which time, 
wisdom, higher consideration for the 
comfort of classes which were unpriv- 
ileged in ancient times, and universal 
education and refinement may improve. 
But wherever the blame may rest, I am 
proud of my sex because it has always 
prized and that it still prizes an attract- 
ive woman as the most precious of all 
possessions. The occasional quarrels 
about the fair sex in our country are 
not worse—unless in the unexampled 
publicity and investigation which we 
give to them even in their minutest de- 
tails—than many which have occurred 
elsewhere in nations that have played 
an honorable part on the stage of his- 
tory. 
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CONCLUSION. 

HERE is little more to be told. 
T Story-telling is hardly my forte, 
and I hasten toaclose. It was in vain 
that I appealed to Californian law or 
Californian detectives for the vengeance 
I craved for more than food or drink. 
Lagarre had gone, no one had seen him 
go. Then a haggard hollow-eyed man 
I had difficulty in recognizing for my- 
self took horse and money and began 
to wander through the high- roads and 
by-ways of the State. Somewhere or 
other we met, for the murderer had 
taken to the mines, fearing to leave the 
country by railway or steamer. God’s 
justice had its will of him, and I, God’s 
instrument, was content. He fell in fair 
fight, and my justification held good in 
the eyes of the rough law that ruled in 
the rough country where he fell. They 
gave me a letter found upon his body, 
in which my name occurred. It ran: 


“T will not marry you, Paul Lagarre, never! If 
I love any man it is Daniel Hoate, my friend when I 
was a girl, dear friend all my life. You followed meto 
Glendrum when I went to visit him. They thought 
I had brought you; and though you suffered for 
the insult, its consequences fell on me weightier than 
Ican bear. You spread a false report that we were 
married in London, You have destroyed the happi- 
ness of two families. I have been thoughtless, you 
have been wicked. I hate the sight of your face. 
For my dying father and for myself, we bid you out 
of our presence forever. Mary Knox.” 


Three days after this a letter came 
co me in San Francisco from old James 
Knox: 

“Danie. Hoate:—You have acted foolishly. 
With many fine words you used to discourse of your 
philosophy. You despised men and society, and 
scught wisdom in books and in reflection. I, too, 
erred somewhat in the same direction. Before this 
reaches you I may be lying in the old church - yard 
at Glendrum. Read my words, then, with patience, 
and believe that your life was ill- guided and that 
mine has been far from well - guided. 

**You loved Mary; after all, and at bottom, she 
loved you better than she loved anyone. Without 
a mother and without care from me she grew up 
more frivolous and vain than she ought to have been, 
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yet good at core, and promising noble rewards to him 
whose patience and strength should lead and teach her 
the way of the perfect right. I never thought of it. 
You never cared to do it, but condemned and slight- 
ed her for what she lacked of some ideal standard in 
your mind. A sad resolute word instead of a sneer 
from you would have removed many a stumbling- 
block from her path. But you chose the violent and 
cruel way, and we all have reaped as you sowed. 
Are you vindictive and brutal, or merely blind, that 
you persist in this course these years? O, Daniel, I 
too love you; you and Mary were the comfort and 
pride of my old age; you will not fail me now when 
all things grow misty, and my poor girl waits you true 
as death to an unspoken pledge. Think, Daniel, of 
the old days, when we were all so young of soul and 
sohappy. Weare much changed now, with sorrow 
for the most part and not years, [I am broken down 
utterly. Her face is not what it once was, and her 
eyes have a sad and weary look. The Lagarres and 
my son and your brother are going a bad way; but 
come back, you, and we shall be comforted. As I 
lived I shall die, not fearing death, but O, sick with 
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much sorrow and some remorse, if you and Mary 
hold not my hands as I descend into the great dark 
gulf that our philosophy, Dan, can tell us nothing of, 
Come back. James Knox.” 
I go, full of hope and full of repent- 
ance. I leave this record, hoping that 
some other soul, perplexed in the ex- 
treme with false pride and vain philoso- 
phy, may take heed, cultivate a meek and 
quiet spirit, and, forgiving all things, 
hoping all things, sympathizing with all 
things, may take heart again as I do, 
casting aside the past and pressing on 
to newness of life and love. 
* Heureux qui peut aimer, et qui dans la nuit noire, 
Tout en cherchant la foi peut rencontrer l’amour ! 
Il a du moins la lampe en attendant le jour. 


Heureux ce coeur! Aimer, c’est la moitié de 
croire.”” 
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IN THREE PARTS.— PART Il. 


OUIS VALOIS passed the greater 
_ part of the night pacing up and 
down his room in a state of bewilder- 
ment and doubt that was maddening. 
One moment he cursed himself for a 
mad fool, to have thus precipitated 
events; the next he rejoiced that some- 
thing had happened to give a different 
color to their future intercourse. They 
could never go back now to those days 
of mute confession, delicious as they had 
been. Then, remembering Roberta’s 
words and looks, he was in doubt 
whether she had really understood him. 
If she had, could she have come down- 
Stairs just the same? Yet she must 
have done so. Her own words left no 
doubt of that, her actions still less. At 
any rate, he would see her in the morn- 
ing—the first thing, if possible—and put 
an end by explicit words to all uncer- 
tainty. With all his wavering doubts it 
never occurred to him to doubt that Ro- 
berta loved him. That would be im- 


possible, he felt, else he could never 
have loved her so entirely. Only she 
was so different from others, such a 
child- woman, he doubted if she knew 
what love meant; even Fay would have 
interpreted it better—Fay, whose artist 
soul had first attracted him to her and 
then kept him at her side. There had 
been a time when he had half-fancied 
himself in love with her; but when Ro- 
berta came, bewildering him with the 
first glance, he knew the other was not 
love. A dozen times in his mind he ar- 
ranged the interview which should take 
place on the morrow, and, as usually 
happens with all prearranged interviews, 
the real one was totally different from 
the one he had planned. 

It was Roberta’s custom to walk in 
the garden before dinner, and here Louis 
waited for her during at least an hour of 
impatience; then he saw her coming, and 
a sudden turn in the walk brought them 
face to face. Roberta, who indeed had 
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been thinking of nothing but the story 
to which she had listened the day be- 
fore, smiled and would have passed on, 
for she was not thinking of him more 
than of herself, but he stopped her with 
an eager gesture: 

“TI have been waiting to speak with 
you a long time, Roberta. Will you al- 
low me to walk with you?” 

His voice spoke more than his words, 
and his face was flushed with earnest 
feeling. But Roberta, preoccupied as 
she had been and was, did not see his 
face, and his voice always filled her with 
delicious tremors. She answered: 

“Tf you like. I am only going to the 
border there for some crocus-buds.” 

They had almost reached it before 
Louis spoke again. Unintentionally a 
little tinge of auteur crept into his 
voice, the reaction of his feelings. He 
could not have told what it was—possi- 
bly a mistrust both of himself and her— 
which made his brain dizzy and his heart 
faint. Seeing her walking along so un- 
concernedly, feeling her calmness in the 
air, it seemed impossible that she could 
love him, and his first words betrayed 
this feeling as well as the secret vexa- 
tion beneath it: 

“T see now that I was too presump- 
tuous last night. You have a right to 
be offended, but not to treat me with 
such utter contempt.” 

Roberta turned to him quickly, too 
surprised even to speak. 

“T do not know,” she com.uenced, 
and then stopped, hardly knowing how 
to finish or what to say. 

“Do not know to what I refer? Par- 
don me again. I see that I did myself 
too much honor.” 

He bowed with light irony. Poor Ro- 
berta, more distressed than she had ever 
been, said frankly: 

“I am quite sure, now, that I do not 
understand you.” 

Irritated with himself and more irri- 
tated with her, he answered lightly: 
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“One should always be punished for 
their impertinence when they meddle 
with the past; don’t you think so?” 

Roberta did not answer. She was 
picking the flowers in an automatic way, 
and feeling allat once unutterably wretch- 
ed. It was cruel to be so suddenly shut 
out from the heaven in which she had 
been dreaming. Perhaps Louis had al- 
ready learned the story of her whose 
beauty and character she had inherited, 
and so feared to trust his happiness with 
her. She lifted her head from the flow- 
ers and looked in his face only to be 
startled and pained at the strange ex- 
pression which she saw there. Had 
Louis met her gaze no words would 
have been necessary, but he stood with 
flushed averted face, an angry line di- 
viding his forehead, a proud satirical 
smile curving his lips. 

“Permit me to carry the flowers for 
you.” 

He spoke with cold courtesy, not look- 
ing at her. Roberta handed him the 
flowers, and turned silently to the house. 
She could not speak, and Louis would 
not. Without a word, he handed them 
to her as they separated at the door, not 
waiting even to hear Roberta’s low-ex- 
pressed thanks. He was not vain, and 
he really left Roberta in the firm belief 
that she did not return the feeling which 
he had for her. That evening he and 
Fay played chess together, a game of 
which she was very fond, and in which 
she excelled. Roberta made a pretense 
of reading for a time, and then, appar- 
ently finding that too much of an effort, 
she went to the piano, beginning to play 
with the softest touch as if thinking with 
the aid of the pearl keys. That corner 


of the room lay quite in the shadow, for 
the lamps were shaded. As soon as 
she had seated herself, Louis rose and 
brought a light from the mantel to her. 
Roberta shook her head, saying: 

“Thanks; but I prefer not to have 
I do not need it.” 


the light. 
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“T had forgotten that your music need- 
ed no light, as you need no notes.” 

After that Roberta seemed to forget 
that she was not alone, playing on and 
on continuously. The others were si- 
lent, speaking only when the game made 
it necessary. The silvery chimes had 
twice marked the hour when Fay asked, 
smilingly, “Are you listening to the mu- 
sic?”—for Louis had made an absurd 
move, and thereby lost the game. 

“No, I was not listening. I was won- 
dering if one felt more or less because 
one could express one’s feelings as eas- 
ily in music as in words. It seems to 
me that the more ways one has of ex- 
pressing one’s feelings the less intense 
they become.” 

“That is a strange thought for an art- 
ist. I should say the contrary,” answer- 
ed Fay. 

“Do you call your picture finished 
after what we said last night?” 

“Yes, I suppose so. I have not been 
able to do anything to-day. I have 
worked upon that so long that it is im- 
possible for me to shape anything else 
in my mind.” 

“That is evidence that you need rest. 
For me, I have so much to do in the 
next few weeks that I should like to 
clog the hours.” 

And this press of work he made the 
excuse during the following week for 
remaining in the library, not even join- 
ing the family in the evening. How 
much work he really accomplished he 
would hardly have cared to tell. 

It was one evening, about a week later, 
that Fay said, hesitatingly: 

“ Roberta, I wish that you would grant 
me one favor.” 

“ And what may that be?” 

“Wear some other dress than black. 
I have never seen you in anything else, 
and I have longed to do so.” 

“You have never seen me in anything 
else because of the best of reasons. I 
have nothing else.’’ 
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“Nothing but black!—no color! How 
very strange! Did all the girls wear 
black, as well as the sisters?” 

“No; they used to wear blue in win- 
ter, and white or very light dresses in 
summer. But blue, you know, could 
never be my color, and so I chose 
black.” 

“Then you have nothing else!” ex- 
claimed Fay, in a tone of sorrowful dis- 
appointment. 

“Some thin white dresses —and it is 
hardly warm enough for them?” replied 
Roberta, in a questioning tone. 

“O, yes, it is; or, if it is not, I have a 
lovely scarlet shaw! — how ever I came 
by it I do not know, for I can never 
wear it—which you can throw about 
your shoulders. You see I am just art- 
ist enough to delight in draperies. And 
with a scarlet rose in your hair you will 
look like a picture.” 

“ But the rose?” 

“There is one in the conservatory. 
Please say that you will.” 

“TI will,” said Roberta, laughing at 
Fay’s earnestness. ‘“‘Why are you so 
anxious about my dress? I am sure 
you will be disappointed, and I shall 
look so strange and feel so awkward.” 

“You may feel so. You certainly 
could not act so.” 

“ But you have not told me why.” 

“ And that is just what I shall not do, 
for, doing so, you would not change 
your dress.” 

“T should, if you wished it. You 
ought to be sure of that,” said Roberta, 
affectionately. 

“Then I will tell you. It was the 
last evening Mr. Llorente was here. 
While you were gone to fetch the paint- 
ing, Mr. Llorente asked who had been 
my model for ‘ Rebecca,’ and I answer- 
ed that I had had no one for the face, 
only for the position, but I fancied that 
I had unconsciously copied your feat- 
ures, as you were with me while I was 
working upon it. I asked him if he did 
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not think you beautiful enough for it, 
and he answered, yes, in the face you 
were —he had only known one person 
more beautiful—but that it was the soul 
which should be portrayed there; and 
then he said something about bright 
jewels in dim settings, and of your al- 
ways wearing black, and, as he returns 
to-night, I wish you to surprise him.” 

“Returns so soon?” 

“Why, yes; it has been a week— 
more than a week—and he only expect- 
ed to be gone three days. I hope he 
will not forget any of my commissions. 
I mean to do so much.” 

* And I hope he will not forget mine, 
because I want it so much.” 

“What was it? I remember now— 
attar of roses—and Mr. Llorente said it 
would be worth its weight in gold. But 
we must dress, or we shall both be late. 
What shall I put on?” 

“The blue silk with the golden glim- 
mer. I like you best in that, because 
you had it on when I first saw you.” 

“Then I ought not to wish you to put 
on anything different. I had wondered 
so much about you before you came 
home, yet I had never imagined you 
such as you were, and I literally fell in 
love with you from the first. I have 
never been so well before; I believe I 
take it from you.” 

“I wish that it might be true,” said 
Roberta, with a soft sigh. “I would 
suffer anything for you.” 

“IT am sure you would; only I should 
not like that. I will have you quite 
happy, and never feel that you are alone. 
Do you know, I am sometimes glad— 
yes, glad—that our lives were separated 
until we were old enough for something 
better than blind affection; for now we 
love and trust each other as friends.” 

Infinite love and tenderness made for 
the moment their faces alike, brought 
out with startling clearness the vague 
subtile likeness which love, with tender 
hand, carves on the faces, however un- 
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like, of those who truly love each other. 
Long after Roberta remembered this 
conversation, though at the time she 
heard the words as in a dream. 

“T will send Elsie up with the rose,” 
said Fay, looking into Roberta’s room, 
half an hour later. 

“ Are you ready?” cried Roberta, in 
dismay—“and I have not begun to dress 
yet.” 

“There will be time, if you hurry.” 

It was not the work of many moments 
to make so simple a toilet, and Roberta 
was quite ready when Elsie came in 
with the rose, which, without a word, 
she took and fastened in her hair, sin- 
gularly enough precisely as the rose had 
been placed in the hair of Alice Lin- 
garde in the painting. Roberta noticed 
it herself, even before Elsie’s exclama- 
tion of surprise. 

“Let it stay,” she said, when Elsie 
would have removed it; ‘it seems that 
I am to be always the sport of others. 
Fay wished me to dress so, and it is to 
please Mr. Llorente.” 

They were waiting for her in the «Jin- 
ing-room, and had she been thinkin z of 
herself, she would have noticed that at 
her entrance her father frowned percep- 
tibly. Mr. Llorente looked surprised, 
and Fay whispered to Louis: 

“TI told you that you were to have a 
surprise.” 

‘In honor of Llorente, I suppose.” 

“Tn honor of you all, for Roberta and 
I have been left quite alone lately.” 

“T am not vain enough to flatter my- 
self that I have been missed.” 

“Is she not beautiful?” said Fay, 
with the enthusiasm of an artist. 

“As beautiful as an iceberg, and as 
cold,’’ muttered Louis, so low that Fay 
said: 

“TI do not understand.” 

“Tt was nothing.” 

He was becoming convinced that Ro- 
berta was something of a coquette in 
spite of her convent training, for when 
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Mr. Llorente asked, after he had greet- thickets; for the young shoots, them- 
ed Roberta, “Whose /ée is this, for I selves old now, had grown up year after 
see that you have both honored it?’’ yearin wild luxuriance. The day, which 
Roberta answered innocently: “I am_ was nearly spent, had been softly bright 
sure I do not know. It must be yours. with the haze which makes the summer 
At any rate, it was for you that Fay heat sultry; but with the first approach 


asked me to dress.” of the cool evening, the flowers lifted 
“T am sure I am much honored,” re- their drooping heads and gave forth 
plied Mr. Llorente gravely. again the incense which before they had 


For some reason the dinner was an_ been too lazily languid to distill. The 
unusually silent affair, though Llorente sun was yet an hour’s height above the 
and Mr. Lingarde kept up a quiet con- horizon, when on one of the smallest of 
versation on business matters. Nor the rustic seats upon the edge of the 
after dinner did the conversation seem _ slope in front of the house Roberta and 
inclined to become more general. Louis Llorente seated themselves, or rather he 
brought out the chess-table, and Fay’s seated himself, for Roberta was still 
whole mind was soon engaged in the standing, looking up at the window of 
study of moves, while Louis divided his Fay’s room, where, framed in by the 
attention between the game and watch- pale blue curtains, Fay was sitting, look- 
ing Roberta and Mr. Llorente. Ro- ing like the dream of a water-lily float- 
berta was playing in an abstracted man- ing calmly on the sea-blue of the waters, 
ner a soft sweet air, occasionally speak- or like one of Murillo’s angel faces peer- 
ing to Mr. Llorente. At last, she began ing out at you from wreaths of cloud. 
to sing in a rare zich contralto voice the As the days of spring had warmed 
vesper song which she had so often sung and lengthened into those of summer, 
at the convent. Soon after she had fin- Fay had seemed to yield to a weary 
ished, Mr. Llorente took his leave, and painless lassitude, yet uncomplaining 
all rose as with one impulse. They felt she persisted in calling herself well. 
the relief which one feels when the elec- It was the heat, the sultry wind, which 
tric tension of the atmosphere, close and took her breath away. To-morrow she 
stifling, breaks out in heavy peals of would be stronger and better. Roberta, 
thunder. on the contrary, seemed filled with a 

After that life at Mossland flowed on, restless life. The summer heat inten- 
apparently the same as before—appar- sified her beauty, which deepened and 
ently, though each knew that there was_ brightened as a tropical plant would do, 
a difference, all the greater because not taken from one of our conservatories 
one could have told just what it was. and restored to its native soil and sun. 

No day was too long or too warm. She 

The June roses were in bloom—crim- was up long before sunrise, and some- 
son, scarlet, palest buff, and purest times until far into the night she wan- 
white—the velvet turf was variegated dered among the roses. 
with fallen petals; yet for every rose “I think, Roberta, that you must bea 
which fell a hundred more were ready descendant of the sun-worshipers,” Fay 
to spring into life, for both garden and had said to her one afternoon, when she 
lawn at Mossland were bowers of fra- had returned from a walk at an hour 
grance. Rose-bushes grew everywhere when the sun dropped fire. 

—old and gnarled, with woody stems “Because I am never too warm?” 
more like trunks than stems—and the “No; but because you seem deter- 
bushes some of them were like tangled mined to sacrifice to the sun. For if 
VoL. 15,—18, 
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you persist in thus going out you will 
certainly have a sun-stroke.” 

“One can not warm fire.” 

“Meaning that you are warmer than 
the sun?” 

This day had been one of the hottest, 
and when Roberta had proposed to Fay 
to go down on the lawn, Fay had an- 
swered wearily: 

“TI can not; the coolness must come 
to me up here, before I can seek it out 
there.” 

As Roberta seated herself near Mr. 
Llorente, she drew down from the bush 
at her side a branch, which was one 
cluster of roses and buds—the buds 
palest pink; the blossoms deepest rose, 
so full of colored petals that the yellow 
heart was quite hidden. 

*“Mossland! It should have been 
Roseland,” she said, thinking aloud. 

“The moss was here first. The roses 
came at the thought of one who loved 
them above all other flowers,” observed 

Mr. Llorente absently. 

“ How lovely to have one’s thoughts 
turn to roses! I, too, love them more 
than all the rest. Indeed, I think I 
have an unholy passion for them. I 
kill them with kindness. I can not get 
enough of their fragrance, or I take it 
all at once. See here!” She plucked 
a rose, buried her face in it for an in- 
stant, inhaled a long breath, and when 
she drew her bright glowing face away, 
the rose-leaves hung limp and drooping. 

‘The rose had passed its first bloom, 
perhaps,” said Llorente. 

“Not so; for the buds do the same. 
They never open after I smell them, 
and their fragrance intoxicates me. I 


never had roses enough before, nor have 
I now, for I can not pick and have them 


all.” 


“You ought not to pardon yourself 


for the selfishness of that speech.” 


“Not selfish, because they are my 
heritage with all the rest, left to me by 
that one whose thoughts sweeten the air 
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every year.” Roberta looked straight 
into his eyes as she spoke. 

“You know of her, then?” 

“Yes, Elsie told me.” 

“Al?” 

“Yes—no, not all; no one could do 
that, not even she herself.’’ 

“I am very glad,” said he at length. 

“Why glad? Iam not. I am more 
sorry than for any other thing that ever 
happened to me. Before, I had only a 
vague consciousness that I was a bit- 
ter memory. Now, the knowledge, the 
certainty, has taken everything from me. 
I cando nothing. All I like is of her— 
my music most of all. Sometimes I 
think that I will never play or sing any 
more. And then the longing comes over 
me, and | can not help myself.” 

“TI have never heard you sing but 
once.” 

“ And then, her song.” 

“A coincidence, certainly.” 

“No, not a coincidence. Some force 
without me impelled me to sing that 
song. I could no more have helped it 
than I could have stopped breathing. 
I listened to myself as consciously as 
if I had been another person, and all 
the time I marked its effect upon you 
and my father.” Roberta spoke rapidly 
and earnestly. 

“That may be so, but it proves noth- 
ing, except that your mind was filled 
with ier story, and you had brooded 
over it until you had become morbid. 
Afterward you learned that it was a 
song she used to sing, and your sensa- 
tions since you have confounded with 
those which you felt at the time.” 

He continued again, as Roberta did 
not speak: “I feel that you have in one 
way suffered a wrong, and I may be able 
to help you right again. You are like 
Alice” —he spoke the name without 
hesitation, but so tenderly that the 
quick tears sprung into Roberta’s eyes 
—“like her in many ways. I mean by 


that, that the resemblance is not mere- 
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ly outward. But dispossess yourself of 

the idea that because of that resem- 
blance you must live under a ban. Her 
life can have no influence on your life 
unless you choose to let it. If you 
bring willful pain and suffering to an- 
other heart it will not be fate, but your 
will, your choice so to do; and you will 
be responsible, doubly so, in that you 
have had her lesson to teach you.” 

Roberta made no answer. She was 
wondering how he could speak so gently 
if he had loved Alice sodeeply. Perhaps 
he divined her thoughts, for he said: 

“It is because of your great likeness 
that I am so anxious you should fulfill 
the promise of her life.” 

“Mr. Llorente, if she wronged you, 
tell me how you can speak so of her. 
Why, even I have felt that I could hate 
even as I despise her.” 

“She did not wrong me. She wrong- 
ed herself as one can not wrong another. 
I can speak of her because I did and 
always shall love her. To me it was as 
if she had died; I never think of her in 
any other way.” 

“And seeing me does not make you 
sad?” 

“No, why should it? On the con- 
trary, I am as glad as if from a dead 
root a living plant should grow.” 

“But my father-——” 

“Ah, your father! His pride—you 
know what that is, having hers in equal 
part—his pride received the first wound, 
and he suffered for them both as if half 
his life had been taken away. I think 
he suffers now for you. I always told 
him that he would.” 

A long silence after that, when Llo- 
rente said suddenly: 

“Have you ever tried to write your 
music ?” 

“Sometimes I have tried to do so, 
but it has always been unsatisfactory. 
I have often wondered what became of 
the waves of sound which music sets in 
motion. It has cometome now. They 
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float on and on until music changes into 
color, and the color sinks down into the 
hearts of the roses.” 
“Then the roses could give it back 
to you, and through you to me.” 

“You are right; if you will come to 
the house I will give it to you now.” 
She spoke eagerly, and rose as she 
spoke; her eyes gleamed like stars with 
pure white light, her lips and cheeks 
had gathered into themselves the deep 
hue of the roses. 

Llorente stopped her: “Not now; I 
prefer to receive it from your hand, 
written; then I shall not lose it.” 

“But it will not be the same!” cried 
Roberta, a shade of disappointment flit- 
ting over her face. 

“ Not the same, but more and better.” 

A book had slipped from Roberta’s 
lap to Llorente’s feet when she had 
risen. He stooped to pick it up, at the 
same time asking what it was? 

“T do not know,” answered Roberta 
indifferently ; “I can not even say what 
it is about, though I have just read 
the last sentence — ‘and they lived hap- 
py ever after.’” 

“That is all you need, is it not?” 

“No, it is not enough forme. I wish 
to know why they were happy; what the 
colors of the rays were which made up 
their line of happy light.” 

“ And that would not satisfy you. An- 
other’s happiness is never just what we 
would choose. Even our own will not 
bear too close analysis without betraying 
the alloy.” 

“Do you mean that happiness can 
never be pure gold?” 

‘*When we seek it for ourselves 

The sentence was never finished. A 
piercing shriek rent the air—not a cry 
for help, nor one of terror, but of agony. 
Roberta sprung to her feet and gazed 
upward, while a riderless horse dashed 
up tke path. 

“T told Louis Valois to have a care 
of that beast, or he would play him an 
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ugly trick!” exclaimed Llorente. But 
Roberta had eyes only for Fay, from 
whose blanched lips the cry had come. 
All her life long Roberta remembered 
that moment, for in that gaze she saw 
not only a white piteous face, but a 
heart pure and sweet, whose very in- 
most being was laid bare by one con- 
vulsive movement as by a flash of light- 
ning, and tender rainbow tints were over 
all she saw. Her own heart gave one 
tumultuous bound, then down with a 
horrible deadened throb as if the cur- 
rent of life had forever stopped. Every- 
thing before her stamped itself upon her 
memory: the fading sunlight, flickering 
upon the maple-leaves and glancing off 
in red and yellow dashes upon the gray 
wall of the house; the June roses, 
lighting their blushing faces out of cool 
green shadows; a tiny glove, which had 
caught half-way in its downward fall 
from the window above upon the climb- 
ing rose-bush; and over the house, 
midway between the azure of the heav- 
ens and the emerald of the earth, a rosy 
bank of clouds hung suspended. It 
was only a moment; but in the dial of 
our lives there may be moments long 
as eternities. Then, with step more 
rapid than the wind, Roberta flew up 
the path to the house, through the hall, 
and along the winding stairs, until she 
reached Fay’s side, who after the first 
shriek had remained motionless with 
wild dilated eyes and blanched face. 
As Roberta placed her arms around her 
sister, she gave a long shivering sigh. 

“He is dead, dead! O! Roberta, 
see, he lies there quite still, and I shall 
die too.” 

“Come away from the window, Fay, 
dear. Do not look any longer, you 
are not strong enough,” said Roberta 
soothingly, trying to lead her from the 
window. 

“Ah, I can not. Think, Roberta, I 
saw it all.” She closed her eyes as if 
to shut out the remembrance. 
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“I know it, dear, but it may not be 
so bad as you think. He may be only 
stunned.” 

Fay suffered herself to be led to the 
sofa. 

“It is terrible that one moment can 
so change things. I was sitting by the 
window, watching you and Mr. Llorente, 
and thinking how beautitul everything 
was—wishing, too, that I could walk, so 
that I might steal softly down and sur- 
prise you—when I saw Louis coming 
round the bend in the road. You know 
how gracefully he rides. He looked up 
and saw me, too, and smiled. Just as 
he reached the gate, which was open, 
his horse suddenly reared and dashed 
frantically to one side, and Louis fell, 
and after that I saw nothing more, only 
his head struck the hitching-block as he 
fell.” She spoke with gasping pauses for 
breath, like a child that has wearied it- 
self out with tears. 

“Do not think of it any more,” said 
Roberta, going to the window again; 
“they are bringing him to the house.” 

“ Who ? ” 

“Mr. Llorente and John.” She look- 
ed at Fay, and then asked hesitatingly: 
“Would you mind staying alone a mo- 
ment while I go and see——” 

Fay started up. “Do you think?” 

“T donot know. But you must prom- 
ise me to be quiet. This excitement will 
make you ill.” 

“Do not speak of me!” cried Fay 
impatiently—‘“only go. I promise you 
that I will be quiet until you return; 
only do not be gone long.” . 

“No longer than I can help, be sure 
of that.” 

They had carried him into the dining- 
room, and were plying restoratives when 
Roberta entered the room. 

“He is only stunned,” said Llorente, 
in answer to her look of inquiry. “It 
is very fortunate, indeed—not a bone 
broken. Only an ugly cut on the head.” 
While he was speaking Louis opened 
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his eyes wonderingly. “It is all right 
now,” said Llorente cheerfully. 

Roberta stole softly out of the room. 
Fay was lying with closed eyes. The 
fixed look of horror had not left her face. 
She shivered when she heard Roberta’s 
step, but did not open her eyes when she 
bent over her. 

“Do not be afraid to look at me, 
dear,” Roberta whispered; “I bring 
good news. He is not hurt—that is, not 
very badly—a bruise, the merest cut on 
the back of the head. He was conscious 
when I left him.” 

As she ceased speaking Fay broke in- 
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to a fit of weeping, so violent, so uncon- 
trolled, that Roberta did not try to stop 
her. Rather, she wept, too, but the tears 
scorched her eyes and cheeks as they 
fell. For a long time neither spoke a 
word, until Fay, gathering herself out 
of Roberta’s arms, said: 

“Tf Louis had been dead I should 
never have wept again, never.” 

For all answer Roberta leaned over 
and kissed the tear-stained face. As 
she did so a scarlet rose fell from her 
hair, scattering its petals all over the 
white of Fay’s dress. 


( Conclusion next month.) 





THE BULK OF LITERATURE. 


HE written thoughts of our ances- 

tors are a rich legacy, to which 

we are heirs by right of our humanity. 

But how many are those thoughts! Let 

us dismiss, for the time, the beauties of 

books, and turn our attention to a sin- 

gle aspect of literature—namely, its un- 
wieldy bulk. 

The Library of the British Museum 
contains upward of half a million vol- 
umes. The Imperial Library of Paris 
contains more than a million volumes. 

When we hear of a million, or any 
other large number, we are apt to sup- 
pose that we can conceive of the amount. 
We hear so much of millions of dollars 
nowadays, that many of us fancy our- 
selves quite able to think of the amount, 
and even to have it. But the learned 
tell us that this is not the case-—that is 
to say, that we can not conceive of the 
magnitude. Read what an eminent writ- 
er says, endeavoring to convey some 
idea of a million: 


“* Permit me to add a word upon the magnitude of 
a million, it being a number so enormous as to be 
difficult to conceive. It is well to have a standard 
by which to realize it. Mine is as follows: One sum- 


mer day I passed the afternoon in Bushey Park to 
see the magnificent spectacle of its avenue of horse- 
chestnut - trees, a mile long, in full flower. As the 
time passed, it occurred to me to try to count the 
number of spikes of flowers facing tne drive on one 
side of the long avenue. I mean all the spikes visi- 
ble in full sunshine on one side of the road. Accord- 
ingly I fixed upon a tree of average bulk and flower, 
and drew imaginary lines—first halving and then 
quartering the tree, and so on, until I arrived at a 
subdivision that was not too large to admit of my 
counting the spikes of flowers it included. I did this 
with three different trees, and arrived at pretty much 
the same results. As well as I can recollect the three 
estimates were as nine, ten, eleven. Then I counted 
the trees in the avenue, and multiplied all together. 
I found the spikes to be just 100,000 in number. 

“ Ever since then, whenever a million is mentioned 
I recall the long perspective of the avenue of Bushey 
Park, with its stately chestnuts clothed from top to 
bottom with spikes of flowers, bright in the sunshine, 
and I imagine a similarly continuous floral band of 
ten miles in length.” 


Let the reader, by the help of this or 
of any other standard, endeavor to real- 
ize the magnitude of a million, and then 
reflect that the immense mass of books 
is always on the increase. Most of our 
books do not date beyond the fourteenth 
century. Some fragments of the learn- 
ing of the ancients have been preserved 
to us, but nothing like what was lost nor 
like what we have gained since. And 
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taking into consideration the increasing 
population, and the rapid spread of cult- 
ure, it seems reasonable to conclude that 
the number will be more than doubled 
in less than half the time. 

Now let us consider how much of this 
sea of literature we can hope to swal- 
low. Suppose that we assist ourselves 
by alittle calculation. Allow that a man 
could devote ten hours a day to reading, 
and in that ten hours he could read 200 
pages. Ina year he would get through 
73,000 pages, which at the rate of 500 
pages to a volume would give as the re- 
sult of his year’s labor 146 volumes. 
Now, if we should place the reading life 
of our student at fifty years, at his death 
he would have read just 7,300 volumes. 
This estimate is liberal. Not one man 


in ten thousand ever reads so many 
books. The vast majority of men never 
read one-tenth as many. 

But in order to impress the idea more 
distinctly on our minds, let us contem- 


plate the facts from another point of view. 
Instead of directing our attention to the 
quantity we have to read, let us see the 
time we have to do it in. And on this 
point hear De Quincey, that philosophic 
dreamer, who passed his long life in 
mingled reverie and study. In his es- 
say on the “Art of Conversation,” he 
says: 


“ Three-score years and ten produce a total sum of 
25,550 days, to say nothing of some seventeen or 
eighteen more that will be payable to you as a bonus 
on account of leap-years. Now, out of this total one- 
third must be deducted at a blow for a single item— 
namely, sleep. Next, on account of illness, of recre- 
ation, and the serious occupations spread over the sur- 
face of life, it will be little enough to deduct another 
third. Recollect, also, that twenty years will have 
gone from the earlier end of your life—namely, about 
seven thousand days— before you can have attained 
any skill, or system, or any definite purpose in the 
distribution of your time. Lastly, for that single 
item which, among the Roman armies, was indicated 
by the technical phrase, ‘corpus curare’ —tendance 
on the animal necessities — namely, eating, drinking, 
washing, bathing, and exercise — deduct the smallest 
allowance consistent with propriety, and upon sum- 
ming up all these appropriations, you will not find so 
much as four thousand days left disposable for direct 
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intellectual culture. Four thousand, or forty hun- 
dreds, will be a hundred forties—that is, according to 
the lax Hebrew method of indicating six weeks by the 
phrase of ‘forty days,’ you will have a hundred bills 
or drafts on Father Time, value six weeks each, as 
the whole period available for intellectual labor. A 
solid block of about eleven and a half continuous 
years is all that a long life will furnish for the devel- 
opment of what is most august in man’s nature.”’ 


Assuming now that it has been shown 
that we can not read more than an in- 
significant proportion of existing books, 
two questions present themselves: 

1. Does not the excess of books over 
what we can read do us actual injury? 

2. If not, does it do us any good? 

As to the first question, we think the 
affirmative might be plausibly maintain- 
ed. We think we hear some respecta- 
ble old gentleman saying: “Select as 
much as you can possibly make use of 
—the very best—and destroy the rest; 
burn it, exterminate it, annihilate it!” 
And there does seem to be some show 
of reason in this. If the majority of 
books are bad, or at least not so good 
as the rest, the probability is that we 
shall stumble on a good many of the in- 
ferior ones; and if they do us no other 
injury, they certainly have the effect of 
keeping us from reading better ones. 
“And, sir,” says our irate aterfamilias, 
“you have no idea of the trash our young 
people read nowadays; miserable, sen- 
sational stuff, sir, poisoning their minds. 
Burn it, sir, burn it—and a good rid- 
dance!” 

It might be further said, that in such 
a vast sea ideas are in some danger of 
being drowned. The wave that at last 
reaches the shore, pushing before it its 
charge of débris, has left many a rich 
prize buried or floating behind. There 
is reason to think that many a brilliant 
thought and many a bright discovery has 
been overlooked from mere hurry and 
crowding. 

To instance briefly: Buckle, in his 
History of Civilization in England 
(vol. ii., p. 311), says: 
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“The most decisive arguments advanced by Nie- 
buhr against the early history of Rome had all been 
anticipated by Voltaire, in whose works they may be 
found by whoever will take the trouble of reading 
what this great man has written instead of ignorantly 
railing against him.” 

The great discovery of the circulation 
of the blood by Harvey was neglected 
by his contemporaries (Buckle, vol. ii., 
p. 80). Paradise Lost lay unread until 
introduced to the public by Addison. 
Doctor Johnson, in his Lives of the En- 
glish Poets (vol. i., p. 123), says: 

“ The slow sale and tardy reputation of this poem 
have always been mentioned as evidence of neglect- 
ed merit and of the uncertainty of literary fame.” 

The splendid discovery of the undu- 
latory theory of light, first reduced to 
definite shape by Huygens, was long 
neglected, and remained so until finally 
taken up by Young.* Indeed, so prone 
are we to forget or overlook that which 
we have not constantly before us, that 
we often so lose valuable truths. Hear 
the high authority of Mill. In his Sys- 


tem of Logic (p. 411) he says: 


“Considering, then, that the human mind, in dif- 
ferent generations, occupies itself with different 
things, and in one age is led by the circumstances 
which surround it to fix more of its attention upon one 
of the properties of a thing, in another age upon an- 
other, it is natural and inevitable that in every age a 
certain portion of our recorded and traditional knowl- 
edge, not being constantly suggested by the pursuits 
and inquiries with which mankind are at that time 
engrossed, should fall asleep, as it were, and fade 
from the memory.” 


In short, it would not be difficult to 
write an essay on “Lost Thoughts.” 
But after all, the question had better be 
answered in the negative. The evils in- 
cident to the vast expansion of litera- 
ture are more accidental than necessary. 

As to the second question, namely, 
Whether the excess does us any good? 
we answer in the affirmative. Every 
record of thought—however blotched 
and blurred—is precious, and is pro- 
ductive of some good. But what good? 


*See Brande’s Dictionary of Science, Literature, 
and Art, article ** Light,” 
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If we can not read so many books, of 
what use are those that we can not look 
at? The answer is, that we cax look 
at them. We can refer to them. But 
it is evident that in order to find our 
way through such a vast labyrinth we 
must have some clew. To wander un- 
guided would be useless. And here let 
us pause for a moment to see if we can 
picture to ourselves some such efficient 
guide. 

An Eastern prince, says the fable, de- 
sired the learned men of his kingdom 
to condense the voluminous existing rec- 
ords of knowledge to such compass as 
would enable him to make himself mas- 
ter of their contents. After years of la- 
bor they showed him volumes enough 
to filla small room. “Too much,” said 
his majesty; “I have not time for all 
that.” After another period of years 
the labor of the sages reduced the mass 
so much as to allow of its being carried 
upon an ass. ‘Too much,” persisted 
the prince. Again the wise men ap- 
plied themselves, and this time they 
succeeded in inscribing the sum of hu- 
man knowledge upon a palm - leaf. 

Such a process is not typical of what 
we should desire. We are not content 
to trust the learning of any set of con- 
densers. We do not care to have arti- 
ficial landscapes in imitation of nature’s 
grand and inaccessible scenery. We 
want maps and roads and other con- 
veniences to enable us to visit the orig- 
inals with the least possible trouble. In 
short, we want trustworthy guide-books, 
containing complete directions to enable 
us to find our way through the morasses 
and tangled forests of literature to the 
clear cool springs of truth. 

Are we investigating any particular 
subject? What a relief would it be if 
we had something that would tell us 
immediately the names of all the books 
that had been written upon it, with the 
general facts concerning them, such as 
the age and time in which they were 
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written, the general views they advoca- 
ted, the men by whom they were written, 
their merit both absolute and in relation 
to other works on the same subject, their 
principal defects and inaccuracies, the 
reviews and criticisms and replies they 
may have drawn forth, together with the 
places where they are most easily ac- 
cessible, and any other useful informa- 
tion concerning them that might exist; 
and all in a kind of short-hand lan- 
guage, easily decipherable and plainly 
intelligible. 

Let us inquire whether we have any- 
thing of this sort, and, if not, whether 
anything of the kind is possible. 

1. We have nothing of the sort. En- 
cyclopedias do not approach it. They 
are in no sense indexes. They do not 
aim to tell us what has been written, 
but to add something more to the pile. 
Highly condensed they are, it is true, 
and, in many cases, convenient; but, as 
already said, we can not sufficiently trust 
any man’s learning to allow him to con- 
dense for us. We wish to see for our- 
selves what there is. 

Neither do catalogues of the names 
of books come much nearer. Wonder- 
ful industry has been expended in them. 
Every public library has now its cata- 
logue; and most of the large publish- 
ing-houses have them also. The Ref 
erence Catalogue of Current Literature 
(printed 1874) consists of over 3,000 
pages, and professes to contain the ti- 
tles of over 50,000 works. But though 
these have a certain use, it is obvious 
that, unless we know the name of the 
author we wish to consult, it is idle to 
run over a list of names. We might 
have to go through the whole book be- 
fore finding the name we desired. It 
would be like looking into our City 
Directory to find the name of a person 
whose appearance may have taken our 
fancy in the street. 

2. But such a thing is possible. It 
has indeed been attempted. In 1679 
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appeared Bouillaud’s catalogue, which 
was the first that deserved any notice. 
It divided recorded knowledge into five 
grand divisions, namely: Theology, Ju- 
risprudence, History, Philosophy, and 
Literature; and amplified each head- 
But the execution was very imperfect. 
In 1825 Mr. Hartwell Horne published 
his Outlines for the Classification of a 
Library. In 1834 Sir John William 
Lubbock published his Remarks on the 
Classification of Human Knowledge. 
But none of these are up to the mark. 
Two things are necessary for a perfect 
literary digest. First, there must be a 
correct system of classification, and 
secondly, there must be the most enor- 
mous and unwearied labor in filling up 
correctly the outline. The system, how- 
ever, would seem to be the most impor- 
tant thing. And great minds have dis- 
cussed it. 

Professor Henfrey, F. R. S., in a lect- 
ure upon the Zducational Claims of 
Botanical Science, delivered before the 
London Society of Arts, says: 

** The most remarkable of the classifications of the 
sciences which have been given to the world may be 
briefly characterized by arrangement under three 
heads, indicating the totally distinct points of view 
from which they set out, namely: (a), Those based 
upon the sources of knowledge; (4), Those based 
upon the purpose for which the knowledge is sought ; 
and (c), Those based upon the nature of the objects 
studied.” 


After giving reasons why the first two 
should be rejected, he adopts the third, 
of which he says: 


“The objective classification of the sciences may 
be briefly explained here. The primary divisions de- 
pend upon the groups or classes of truths, which 
must be arranged according to their simplicity, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, their generality ; in 
other words, the small number of qualities attached 
to the notions with which they deal. The mathe- 
matical sciences deal with ideas which may be ab- 
stracted entirely from all material existence, retaining 
only the conceptions of space and number, The 
physical sciences require in addition the actual rec- 
ognition of matter or force, or both, in addition to 
relations in space and time, but they are still con- 
fined to universal properties of matter. ‘The bio- 


logical sciences are distinguished in a most marked 
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manner by their dependence; the laws of life re- 
late to objects having relations in space and time, 
and having material existence; they display, more- 
over, in their existence, a dependence upon phys- 
ical laws which form their medium; but they are 
distinguished by the presence of organization and 
life, characterized by a peculiar mobility and power 
of resistance to the physical forces, and an individ- 
uality of a different kind from that found in inor- 
ganic matter. The sciences relating to man, to 
human society, are removed another step, by the 
interference, among all the preceding laws, of those 
relating to the human mind in its fullest sense.” 


Compte has given to the world his 
views upon the subject. Herbert Spen- 
cer also. His division is as follows: 


** SCIENCE, 


«“ Abstract—Logic, Mathematics. 

“ Abstract-concrete—Mechanics, Physics, Chemis- 
try, etc. 

“* Concrete — Astronomy, Geology, Biology, Psy- 
chology, Sociology, etc,” 

This is enough to show that the mat- 
ter has been discussed. To arrive at 
the result of the discussion would re- 
quire more careful and extended exam- 
ination. As to filling up the outline 
when we are agreed upon it, that would 
be only a question of time and labor. 
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It would be a Herculean task, but not 
impracticable. Consider our friends the 
lawyers. They toil not overmuch, nei- 
ther have they greater abilities than the 
rest of us; and yet I say unto you that 
it is easy for them, by the aid of their 
“digests,” to pick out of the incredible 
mass of cases decided by the numerous 
courts of England and America, almost 
since their organization, all that bear 
upon the point they happen to be main- 
taining. 

It is unnecessary to dilate upon the 
benefits of such a literary digest. Not 
only would it increase real information 
—not only would it render thorough 
investigation easy, and make possible 
things that no one now dreams of un- 
dertaking—but it would serve to correct 
errors which escape detection by the 
very wearisomeness of tracing them up. 
It would decrease quackery, cant, and 
ignorance, and be fatal to all manner of 
literary crimes. Blessed shall he be 
among men who hastens the day of its 
achievement. 
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and that which has contributed 
more than any other to the comfort and 
well-being of mankind, is architecture. 
Nations that have passed away or be- 
come absorbed have left us, in almost 
imperishable monuments of stone, rec- 
ords far more trustworthy and more char- 
acteristic than the written histories which 
recount the deeds of kings and warriors. 
Vague, indeed, were our ideas of Nine- 
veh until the researches of Layard and 
his successors in the work brought to 
light, from the mounds of decayed adobe 
in which they were hidden, the sculpt- 
ured slabs that surrounded the halls of 
the palaces of Sennacherib and Shal- 
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maneser. Small would be our knowl- 
edge of the ancient Egyptians did not 
the giant pyramids, the wondrous tem- 
ples, and the deep-cut tombs of the val- 
ley of the Nile, covered with pictured 
scenes and hieroglyphics, remain to at- 
test the high civilization to which they 
attained; and the Pelasgi and Etruscans, 
who preceded the Greeks and Romans, 
would be almost mythical did we not 
possess specimens of their Cyclopean 
architecture. 

We learn far more of the manners, 
customs, and refinement of the ancient 
Greeks from an intelligent study of the 
ruins of the Acropolis than from a peru- 
sal of the victories of Miltiades and Ci- 
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mon. Alexander could destroy the Per- 
sian empire, but the pillars of the pal- 
aces of Persepolis still tower aloft, and 
speak to us of the glories of Xerxes and 
Darius. 

Rome has written ther history over 
half the world; triumphal arch and ar- 
caded aqueduct, pillared temple and gi- 
gantic amphitheatre, tell of her power, 
her religion, and her cruelty; while tes- 
selated pavements and decorated walls, 
scattered through the realms once sub- 
ject to her sway, are evidence of the lux- 
ury of her private citizens. 

Each of these nations had its own pe- 
culiar style, a style which faithfully re- 
flected the genius of its people, and when 
the last of these empires passed away, 
the influence of its architecture was not 
extinct, but impressed itself, in various 
forms and degrees, upon the edifices 
erected by the conquering Teutonic 
races. Out of the medley of styles— 
Romanesque, Lombard, Rhenish, Nor- 
man, Burgundian—rose at last a distinct 
and grand style, the last of the real styles, 
the Gothic ; a style of clustered columns 
and pointed arches, vaulted naves, and 
traceried windows “richly dight,” of but- 
tress and pinnacle and lofty tower—a 
style which was the expression of the 
ardent faith of Christendom, poured out 
and crystallized in churches and cathe- 
drals over the length and breadth of 
Europe. But faith declined as knowl- 
edge increased; the almost forgotten 
remains of ancient Rome were exhumed 
and studied, and architecture lost its 
oneness. 

Instead of aiming to produce some- 
thing which should express the purpose 
for which the building was intended, in 
a manner suitable to the climate and 
conditions of life of their age, architects 
began to copy, at a more or less respect- 
ful distance, and with more or less of 
eclectic accuracy, the buildings of for- 
mer ages. The early Renaissance of 
Italy and France had its own beauties, 
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and was on the eve of becoming a style 
when the school of Michael Angelo and 
Palladio, with its five orders (five pris- 
on-cells for thought), became paramount 
and spoiled all. 

In the seventeenth century architect- 
ure had almost lost its artistic character, 
but at the commencement of the eight- 
eenth came the Grecian revival, brought 
about by the careful study of the Par- 
thenon and other temples. This revival 
left us a legacy of houses and churches 
without apparent roofs, and with win- 
dows hidden behind a screen of columns. 
Then came the Gothic revival, most pow- 
erful in England, and resulting in a new 
growth of spires and tracery, painted 
windows, and pointed arches. 

At the present epoch, no European 
nation, except perhaps the French, can 
claim to have anything approaching a 
style of its own; nor is it likely, in these 
days of steam, when travelers are mill- 
ions where they were thousands half a 
century ago, and when the products of 
a section of country are the commodities 
of the world, that any nation will again 
be sufficiently isolated to elaborate a 
distinct style. To their intense love of 
art, as well as to their exclusiveness and 
national vanity, the French owe that 
manner— founded on an adaptation of 
the classic styles te modern require- 
ments, mingled with some Gothic detail 
—which is fast approaching a style, and 
which may, in the course of time, be ex- 
panded and adapted until it becomes the 
style of civilized man all the world over. 
In our utilitarian age, destitute of the 
all-absorbing faith of our forefathers, 
temples and cathedrals have lost their 
pre-eminence, freedom has frowned up- 
on palaces and castles, and the rapid 
developments of modern science have 
brought in many new classes of struct- 
ures in their place. Docks, wharves, 


quays, bridges, warehouses, and facto- 
ries are now of equal importance, from 
an architectural point of view, with the 
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mansions of the rich and the dwellings 
of the people, and in solidity of con- 
struction as well as fitness for their pur- 
pose they have a decided advantage. 

Were all the houses of Liverpool re- 
duced to shapeless heaps, her six-miles 
line of docks and the ruins of her ware- 
houses would still remain to tell of her 
commercial greatness. Something sim- 
ilar to this may be said of most of the 
large cities of Europe, and some of those 
in the United States; but what would 
be left of San Francisco were her streets 
to be swept by fire? Verily nothing, ex- 
cept the basement of her unfinished city 
hall, and a pile of bricks on the site of 
the Palace Hotel. There is not upon 
the face of the civilized earth—neither 
in Europe, Asia, nor America—a large 
city whose buildings are, as a whole, so 
utterly devoid of all architectural merit 
as are those of San Francisco. 

That it is a city of wood would be no 
reproach were the wood properly treat- 
ed; but the wooden houses lie, like a 
man with a @lse shirt-front—they try 
to hide their material. They imitate 
stone; their fronts are channeled into 
blocks and sanded over, and quoins, 
window-sills, cornices, and other de- 
tails are copied from those of the brick 
and stone dwellings of other modern 
cities. There is no need for this. 
Wood has its own characteristics as a 
building material, and should be treat- 
ed so as to bring them out in the best 
manner. 

Wood was extensively used in the 
middle ages, and beautiful examples of 
wooden buildings, both public and pri- 
vate, are extant in the old cities of Eu- 
rope. We call their style Gothic, but 
how different is their Gothic to that of 
the stone-built cathedrals and castles 
contemporary with them. The Swiss 
have a picturesque class of wooden 
dwellings peculiarly their own, and well 
suited to their mountainous country. 
I do not say that we should copy ei- 
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ther of them—far from it; yet I do say 
that a wooden building should not ape 
a stone one, but should show its ma- 
terial, and delight in it. 

Another evil, common all over the 
world, but especially conspicuous in 
San Francisco, is the misuse of orna- 
ment. Instead of good ornament, intro- 
duced in prominent parts of the build- 
ing, where its beauty will be seen and 
appreciated the moment the spectator 
approaches sufficiently near, we have a 
front loaded with endless repetitions of 
the same detail; the same scrawny 
scroll looking at us from a hundred 
window-heads; the same little panels 
stuck in every corner; strings of vege- 
tables, all alike, hanging from every 
column; and wreaths and cornucopias, 
badly carved, dangling between every 
projection, as if to leave a bit of plain 
surface anywhere were to break ~n elev- 
enth commandment. 

Now, although the decoration of a 
building is a very important part of it, 
it is altogether subordinate, in its effect 
upon a spectator, to the general form 
of the whole and the proportion of the 
parts to each other. When we look 
upon any architectural composition, as 
for example a church, from a distance, 
the pleasure derived from its contem- 
plation, and therefore our estimate of its 
excellence, depends entirely upon the 
form of the outline and the relative pro- 
portions of its larger parts or masses. 

As we approach nearer, and look upon 
the building from a distance at which 
the eye can still grasp the entire group, 
the forms of the windows, doors, and 
recesses, and the proportions of the 
columns, arches, and cornices, become 
the elements in influencing the mind to 
praise or condemn the structure. At 
this distance the proper or improper 
application of the ornaments also be- 
comes apparent; but it is not until we 
approach still nearer —until the eye per- 
ceives only a small portion of the build- 
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ing at once—until, in fact, we examine it 
piece by piece as a microscopist exam- 
ines the insect under his lens—that we 
are able to judge correctly of the qual- 
ity of the ornaments bestowed upon it. 

Take two buildings, one of which has 
a good outline with the various parts 
well proportioned and combined, open- 
ings of graceful form, judiciously spaced 
and grouped, and ornament placed where 
it is most effective yet in itself coarse 
and incapable of giving pleasure to the 
artistic eye when viewed in detail, while 
the other, without any variety in the out- 
line, and with openings of ungraceful 
form monstrously spaced, is yet loaded 
with delicately wrought ornaments of ex- 
quisite beauty, and I have no hesitation 
in saying that the former building will 
be far more satisfactory than the latter. 
A piece of scroll- work or carving, or a 
group of figures, may be a beautiful ob- 
ject in itself, considered as sculpture, 
but its architectural effect depends more 
upon its position than upon its own beau- 
ty. Were the unrivaled sculptures of 
Phidias placed upon an ill-proportioned 
structure, even were that structure in 
the style of the sculptor’s country, they 
would not suffice to redeem it from ab- 
solute ugliness, but rather by sheer force 
of contrast would render that ugliness 
more conspicuous. 

The cause of the low ebb to which 
architecture has fallen in this city must 
be attributed principally to the want of 
taste among those who pay for build- 
ings. Just as among a public ignorant 
of physiology it is possible for a ras- 
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cal or an ignoramus to be more success- 
ful as a doctor than 2 man who has de- 
voted a life-time to the study of the ills 
our flesh is heir to can reasonably hope 
to be, so among a public whose knowl- 
edge of architecture is limited by what 
they see around them it is possible for 
a mere house-butcher to set himself up 
as an architect and obtain an enormous 
practice. Such men erect buildings by 
the score, but their works are not archi- 
tecture, and their success, like that of 
the humbug physician, is simply proof 
of the ignorance and credulity of the 
public. 

So universal has this bad taste be- 
come, that even those architects who 
are thoroughly qualified to do better are 
forced to pander to it in order to make 
a living, and thus flimsy construction, 
sham materials, and meretricious orna- 
ments are the rule among us. No true 
architecture can be produced without 
time and thought, and both of these are 
almost (not altogether) impossible under 
the horrid system of building practiced 
in this city, to say nothing of the fact 
that the low commissions to which ar- 
chitects are often reduced preclude them 
from giving any building of ordinary 
dimensions the attention it requires. 
Something big, something cheap, some- 
thing stuck over with upholstery orna- 
ment—this is what too many house- 
builders of San Francisco want, and 
this they want in a week from the date 
of the order. They get it, the daily 
papers praise their enterprise and taste, 
and so our shams increase and multiply. 
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“ ‘J T is so new a country,” I explain- 

I ed, “so Jarvenu, so sunburned ; 
it has no history worth the name. Beau- 
ties of its own wild conchoidal sort it 
has, but they have no associations not 
pre-historic—none, later than the X7- 
chen-Moiddings. You look out there 
over that wild sea—with keen irony 
named Pacific—back and round from 
coast-edge to Sierra; nothing! — noth- 
ing there knit in by memory with any no- 
ble pulse or passion of any heroic soul.” 

“Speak for yourself, my friend,” re- 
plied the Californian somewhat coldly, 
swinging himself from his horse and 
tying him to a post. I buckled my bri- 


dle above his and followed him down 
a sort of path, and in a moment we 
stood together in a little cove of peb- 


bly beach. 

It was about midnight. The learned 
doctor arranged his traveling serafe and 
lay down on the pebbles; hardly taking 
time to look around, I followed his ex- 
ample. We leaned on our elbows and 
smoked in silence. I watched the doc- 
tor’s face. The shadow of his hat 
darkened it from the moonlight; only 
now and then when a deeper inhalation 
than ordinary almost set his enormous 
cigar aflame did the glow reflect itself 
in his eyes and bring out the deeply cut 
western features. The thin steel-trap 
lips vibrated suddenly: 

“«The waves came dancing to uu. very feet, 

And all before us lay the wide, wide world.’ 
That’s Goethe in /phigenia, isn’t it? 
and that’s our position now. It is 
Orestes that speaks, extolling the far- 
off and the past. Do you remember 
‘he answer of Pylades ?” 

I did not reply; the doctor went on 
with his quotation: 


*** We would every deed 
Perform at once as grandly as it shows 
After long ages, when from land to land 
The poet’s swelling song hath rolled it on, 
It sounds so lovely what our fathers did; .. . 
And what we do is as it was to them, 
Toilsome and incomplete.’ ” 

“Ah! quotation is the word to-night, 
my Doctor; very well. This is from 
Shelley: 

** * Nothing can be equally well expressed in prose 
that is not tedious and supererogatory in verse.’” 

He puffed a smile of smoke. 

“T take the hint. When we are old 
as your England we shall show you our 
antiquities, and be proud enough of our 
history—studying yours, perhaps, from 
the position of Macaulay’s Maori tour- 
ist. In the meantime, we have origi- 
nated a new literature of the West, a 
new humor whose broad smile wrinkles 
the world’s mouth from San Francisco 
to London, to Saint Petersburg. 

“ «Cervantes smiled Spain’s chivalry away;’ 
we are laughing aristocracy and old- 
worldism away.” 

“Laughing this away,” I said sadly, 
“and how much more with it? The 
world and worlds, and all they contain, 
have become but cork- balls, dancing in 
the jester’s whistle so highly prized 
by the American of to-day —above all, 
by that American of Americans, the 
Californian. Children grow too humor- 
ous to regard the paternal will or wish ; 
wives and husbands roar with inextin- 
guishable laughter at jokes turning on 
a fractured commandment or a facile 
divorce court; your plundered man or 
city is punctured with a thousand jour- 
nalistic jests, amid the roars of the 
spectators. The land is sick-hearted 
and faint-headed—a young western 
republic, miry with the corruptions of 
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oriental and decrepit despotisms—yet 
its one literary feature is the grin of 
the buffoon, its distinguishing tone a 
horse-laugh, its sentiment an eternal 
sneer. Your literary Breitmans ‘solfe 
de infinide ash von eternal shpree!’ 
When I read the funny sentences, mis- 
spelt and ungrammatical, contorted, dis- 
torted like the face of a clown for ef- 
fect—when I understand that this is 
the most profitable and fame- bringing 
writing on this continent—that there is 
nothing too sober or sacred for its rid- 
icule—I am well inclined to believe 
with Valentin, the Alexandrian philos- 
opher, that there are men born without 
souls. If Mark Twain, for example, 
is not a literary hy/igue (as the great 
Gnostic termed it), he comes as a writer 
as near it as I ever wish to see.” 

“My friend,” the doctor said, speak- 
ing in slow whiffs, “you are, in the first 
place, a foreigner with the prejudices of 
a foreigner; then a young man with the 
dogmatism of youth; and then you are, 
in a small way, a writer with no taste 
for humor—the grapes are sour, and 
your teeth are upon edge. Hence these 
sorrows of Werther.” 

He puffed on, as if pausing for a re- 
ply; but none came. He twitched his 
lips, lighting another cigar. 

‘‘My tragedian,” he expostulated, 
“that look of ineffable disgust is un- 
called for. It is vacation-time, and we 
travel to be happy, and speak out as 
we want to, praising ourselves, decrying 
everybody else; of such are the de- 
lights of life, my brother. Your lofty 
principles and your slangless diction do 
you honor, but they are too elegant 
for every-day existence. Fine feathers 
draggle so in the ordinary back- yard of 
life. You take your mental stimulants 
out in virtuous indignation; I mine in 
Rabelaisian laughter. It comes to one 
end. Neither of us will ever reform 
or convert the world. I laugh, you 
cry, over spilt milk; then you cry 
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again at me for laughing, and I laugh 
again at you for crying. And the milk 
—a practical cat with a talent for lap- 
ping will save more of it in a minute 
than your howling will in a year. If 
not the laugher, I had rather be the cat. 

“For example, as we rode through 
that little out-of-the-way town to-day 
we saw two peasant-women fighting. 
You grew virtuously indignant at the 
levity with which I regarded the pro- 
ceeding. If I were a characteristic 
western reporter I should describe the 
scene in my paper to-morrow in some 
such style as this: 

“Two Celtic ladies appealed this 
morning on our plaza to the great or- 
deal of battle, 7m re the ownership of a 
skillet. 

“«¢«“ Serene child of Satanas,” said a 
foreigner in the crowd to a nonchalant 
Yankee, “canst thou stand calmly by and 
see the form of woman marred and mu- 
tilated thus? Catch one combatant and 
I'll hold the other back.” 

««« Mister,” the free- born cautiously 
and sententiously replied, “them what 
in quarrels interpose must often wipe a 
bloody nose. Go in an’ get yourn bust- 
ed if you like, though.” 

“*At this moment Madam Malony 
secured the skillet; she waved it over 
her head ; she smote the O’ Rafferty upon 
a star-like eye, making a black blank 
one side her visual life. 

“*The smitten one resounding smote 
the curb. She dreamed she dwelt in 
marble halls. 

“<The tears rolled down the Briton’s 
cheek as he helped her up. “0, surely 
not for this,’’ he wailed, “ was the clay of 
her molded by God, and tempered with 
the tears of angels to the perfectest 
shape of woman.” 

“‘The O’ Rafferty steadied herself; she 
looked with a single eye upon the glory 
of the Malonys. She flung herself into 
her good Samaritan’s arms, and, with a 
voice, that, like a bell 
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** Tolled by an earthquake in a trembling tower, 

Rang ruin,” 
cried, “Carry me home to me owld 
shaughraun.” 

“*The hoodlum gazers, sons of Belial, 
laughed, and the victor bent for the sfo- 
lia opima. A bent bustle and a busted 
chignon, trophies of victory, hang to-day 
in the wigwam of the Malonys.’ 

“There, sir!””—and the doctor’s cigar 
glowed like the head-light of a locomo- 
tive—“that account, labored and artifi- 
cial as it is, would bring a smile to nine- 
ty-nine out of a hundred faces. The bit 
of dolorous sermon you are probably 
about to preach on the same text, would 
not be even read, save by the hundredth 
man—and he’d be a dyspeptic. 

“The worst of it is, it’s a hypocrisy ; 
a nearly involuntary one, I make no 
doubt, but still a hypocrisy. A doc- 
tor of natural science and not of litera- 
ture, I yet affirm that Mark Twain is 
better—gives more mental pleasure to 
the greatest number—than Milton; that 
Bret Harte, Josh Billings, Petroleum V. 
Nasby, Artemus Ward, are more inter- 
esting writers than Shakspeare—except 
in the funny characters, like Falstaff. I 
say, nine times in ten the average man, 
if he is not a prig and is not afraid to 
avow his own mind, will agree with me 
in this. I have read more than books of 
science in my time, and I tell you that 
when not reading for business but pleas- 
ure, I pick a modern humorist. The 
suspicion of my inmost heart is that the 
average man who says he prefers heavy 
literature is just a little tainted with lit- 
erary snobbery.” 

“Doctor,” I replied, just looking into 
the flask which he parenthetically reach- 
ed me, “there is one thing about the 
Shakspeare you have mentioned that 
few men can lay claim to—many-sided- 
ness. He was neither a comedian nor 
a tragedian; he was both. I have no 
word to say against Falstaff or his mot- 
ley company—do not even feel it neces- 
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sary to the argument to say that Hamlet 
seems the greater character; what I do 
say is that your characteristic national 
literature is a// Falstaff, a// cap and 
bells, an intolerable deal of sack to one 
half-pennyworth of bread. Isaiah might 
publish a poem in weekly parts, and he 
could not pay printing expenses under 
the Stars and Stripes ; while any scur- 
rilous humorist, with a talent for stable 
slang and a conspicuous target, can grow 
rich in the course of one political cam- 
paign. It is partly the result of your 
ultra democracy, I think. ‘ Universal 
suffrage,’ it has been said by an Ameri- 
can, is government by a class’—and 
that the lowest class. Go into your po- 
lice court, any morning; look at thirty 
‘drunks’ in the dock. There are per- 
haps five respectable persons in the room 
—the judge, yourself, and an exception- 
al lawyer or two. Turn your eyes on the 
dock. Count off five heads. Look at 
them. Considerthem. Those five blear- 
ed faces will neutralize at the polls all 
the wisdom and all the respectability 
that court-room holds, leaving twenty- 
five ragamuffin citizens over to legislate 
as they please—from the dock. ‘Lib- 
erty, how many crimes are committed in 
thy name!’ 

“Here the debtors, the peasants, the 
outcasts, the ne’er-do-weels, the Helots 
of the world stagger through a conti- 
nental arena drunk with the new wine of 
liberty. It is a great spectacle, perhaps 
a hopeful one, but not at present an 
zsthetically pretty one. This state of 
things — where in the great arc of direct 
government the facial angle of Emerson 
is reckoned precisely equal to that of 
Cudjoe Africanus—may be a pleasant 
state of things for Cudjoe (though opin- 
ions differ even on that point), for the 
proletariat, the hoz folloz, but it can 
hardly be yet described as pleasant for 
the Emerson stamp of person, or his 
farthest- off disciple, or the cultured mi- 
nority.. What exasperates me is that 
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you laugh at all this and at worse things. 
I picked up an old San Francisco paper 
to-day, a paper of June 4th, 1875. Here 
is an item: ‘Private Dalzell is going to 
lecture on the two American institu- 
tions, lying and stealing.” Itisashame 
that such a lecture should be possible. 
George Washington never told a lie. 
America has produced one George 
Washington, and exhausted herself in 
the effort. George Washington’s great- 
grandfather was an Englishman; it is a 
touching case of atavism.” 

“You will become heated, and the 
night air will injure you,” interrupted 
the doctor, with sarcastic solicitude. 
“You are a stranger within our gates. 
It is the fault of our stranger within our 
gates that he is either exuberantly Cali- 
fornian or exuberantly stranger. In the 
first case he is a bore, in the second 
case he is partly amusing and partly of- 
fensive. Every country, like every man, 
is presumptively good for something, is 
certainly not good for everything or any- 
thing. Californiaand Californians, Amer- 
ica and Americans (and you mix these 
terms frightfully) have their very strong 
points and their very weak. A man of 
sense will not come here until he has 
some approximate idea of the special 
adaptabilities of the country and of him- 
self, and has decided that the two things 
fit in some degree as hand and glove. 
And if he makes a mistake and gets the 
shoe on the wrong foot or the foot into 
the wrong shoe, he will see that the 
blame lies with himself and try again, 
or fold his tent like the Arab and silent- 
ly steal away. But the average man is 
better off here than anywhere else in the 
world.” 

“Precisely, Doctor. 
negro song: 


You have the 


“* De pie am made ob punkins, 
An’ de mush am made ob corn, 
An’ der’s corn an’ punkins plenty, lub, 
A-lyin’ in de barn.’ 


You see, your position exactly. None 
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of the bloated luxury and effeminate 
culture of the down-trodden kingdom of 
this or empire of that—but ‘corn an’ 
punkins plenty, lub;’ plenty to eat and 
drink—of a sort. I admit, sir, it is a 
strong position, yours; and there are 
times when the highest souls yield to its 
influence—to that overpowering ‘desoin 
de s'encanailler’ which even the brill- 
iant and aristocratic Rachel felt once in 
awhile. 

“A word or two further, Doctor. It 
has been said that the dividing ocean 
makes of America a posterity for con- 
temporary European writers. That, I 
suppose, works both ways. I, then, am 
a piece of posterity, judging you. Take 
what I say in good part. If wrong, I 
believe myself right, and courteously 
saying so have the right to a courteous 
hearing. In the first place, I believe 
that even buffoon literature has interest 
and power. Aristophanes could set all 
Athens into laughter, even at the ex- 
pense of Euripides. But when the 
sword and fire of the Greek allies men- 
aced the very existence of the city of 
the violet crown, the scurrility of the 
jester was hushed. One man arose in 
the judgment council, spoke with burn- 
ing lips one verse from the E/ectra of 
Euripides, and the Acropolis was pro- 
nounced sacred and saved. Perhaps 
the salvation of the capital by a goose 
is the only parallel instance in behalf of 
the other side of the question that can 
be produced. 

“James Russell Lowell does fine hu- 
morous work, but that is because he is 
more than a jester and cares so little for 
the laugh of the greatest number that he 
parts his hair in the middle.* Oliver 
Wendell Holmes does even better, but 
is too fine for the greatest number. His 
verse and his prose are for the upper ten 


***It would require some evidence to-day to remove 
from the minds of an immense majority of the Amer- 
ican people the unfavorabie impression created by a 
man who parts his hair in the middle.”—Caftain E£. 
Field, in OVERLAND for Fuly, 1875, p. 60. 
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thousand. He is a sarcastic, polished 
aristocrat to his heart of hearts. He 
knows he is an arisfos, and he takes lit- 
tle trouble to disguise the fact. Then 
there is our Charlie Stoddard, as fine- 
toned as a flute. Harte has the in- 
stincts of a literary gentleman, but his 
training has been against him, some- 
how; he has all the talent necessary, 
but it has been blunted and misapplied. 
His features and nerves are too fine for 
the western literary horse-laugh. When 
I was a boy and made grimaces, my 
nurse used to tell me, ‘Stop that, or God 
will fix your face so.’ God Aas done so 
with Harte; one of the finest and most 
delicate of human imaginations has been 
calloused and beaten into a showman’s 
drum. He has utterly lost the truth- 
nerve. I have a letter from J. W. Gal- 
ly, of Nevada, on this point—a man 
with a sense of humor as keen as ever 
Harte had, but whose distinguishing 
points are vividness and verisimilitude. 
Speaking of Bret Harte, he wrote ne: 
‘To tell you the real truth, I do not find 
the miners and mountain men so god- 
lessly uncouth as he draws them; nor 
do I find the “gamboliers” so delicate- 
ly “high-toned ;” nor the harlots, arm- 
ed with alabaster boxes of ointment, 
hunting holiness among earth’s weak- 
lings under the lengthening and bedim- 
med shadow of the cross of Golgotha— 
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the way in which he seems to find them.’ 

“But then everything must be sacri- 
ficed for the laugh. In Gethsemane or 
Calvary, Mr. Clemens could see nothing 
but what was funny. I do not deny that 
it was funny, as he put it. But O, what 
comparison is there between that clown, 
laughing among the tombs because he 
was a clown, and the manly herdsman 
poet, made great by the few and not the 
rabble, who addresses Palestine: 

**«To me thou art sacred and splendid, 

And to me thou art matchless and fair, 
As the tawny sweet twilight, with blended 
Sunlight and red stars in her hair.’ 

Joaquin Miller is far from perfect, but 
even his affectations are eloquent and 
earnest, and no merely court-jester for 
the million is worthy to loose his shoe- 
latchet. The quality of artistry is not 
decided by the roar of vulgar throats — 
artistry being battle with the age it lives 
in! You v6 

But the doctor was sound asleep; the 
tide was rising to our very feet. I awoke 
the sleeper. He rubbed his eyes and 
cried, as he turned toward his shivering 
horse: “You admit, then, that I am 
right. No? Well, to repeat Rousseau, 
‘Ma fonction est de dire la vérité, mais 
non pas de la faire croire. The flask 
a minute!—my fingers are too cold to 
tighten this cinch. I shall have a good 
laugh over all this.” 








IN A JAPANESE PRISON. 


NE of the principal questions at 

issue pending the revision of the 
treaties of Christian naiions with Japan 
is the retention or rescission of the ex- 
tra-territoriality clause, by which for- 
eigners live in Japan outside the juris- 
diction of Japanese law and under the 
legal protection of their own govern- 
ments. Most of the objections which 
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our own and other foreign citizens make 
against being put under Japanese au- 
thority are based upon the fact that ju- 
risprudence, as we understand it, does 
not exist in Japan, or is at least in its 
rudimentary stages; and especially that 
Japanese prisons are unfit to incarcerate 
foreigners, and the penalties are too se- 
vere and summary. Without in any 
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way touching upon this question, the 
following account of my visit to the chief 
prison of the empire may be of interest 
to those who argue on either side of the 
question. 

Tokio being the judicial as well as the 
political centre of the empire, I was anx- 
ious to visit the jail there, knowing that 
I should most probably see the best 
specimen of prison architecture and dis- 
cipline in the dominions of the mzkado. 
It may be well to state that the popula- 
tion of the city, by the official census of 
1872, is 925,000. Armed with the writ- 
ten permission of the chijz, or mayor of 
the city, and accompanied by a friend, I 
Started off to Packhorse Street. The 
prison is situated in the very oldest and 
most densely populated portion of the 
city. It occupies 3,640 ¢sudds, or about 
140 acres. The prison wall outside is 
twelve feet high, made of rows of tiles 
laid flat, with earth between each layer, 
and surmounted with chevaux-de-frise 
of wooden beams armed with sharpened 
spikes. In front of the wall and run- 
ning around it is a clear space of ground 
about twenty feet wide. On the border 
of this outer space, at the same distance 
from the wall, is a rampart of earth five 
feet high, on which is a fence of bamboo 
palings. The gate through which the 
prison is entered is like an ordinary 
yashiki entrance. Immediately within 
are the porter’s lodge and dwellings of 
officers, turnkeys, executioners, carcass- 
buriers, and prison attendants of all 
grades. All the buildings of every kind 
are of wood. The prison is divided in- 
toa number of yards having stone walks, 
and walls surmounted by iron spikes. 
The gates are of wood. 

The prison proper consists of a long 
one-storied building. The office of the 
wardens and turnkeys, a room about 
twenty feet wide, is in the centre, and 
the cells are ranged east and west of 
this office. Looking at the prison from 
the outside, in the clean yard, it reminds 
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one of an enormous coop or cage in a 
menagerie. All the bars, however, are 
square, well planed, perfectly smooth, 
and good specimens of carpenter work. 
The obsequious turnkey, at the nod of 
our polite officer, produces a bunch of 
enormous rods of iron which prove to 
be keys, though they have neither ward 
nor barrel, and bear not the slightest re- 
semblance to our clavic instrument. In- 
serting one in the extreme end of a long 
lock like a bar, the bolt is drawn from 
the triple staple. The heavy mass of 
timber composing the small gate is 
shunted in its grooves, and we step in- 
side of a cool clean passage like a cor- 
ridor, with an earthen floor, about a hun- 
dred feet long, twelve feet wide, and fif- 
teen feet high. In this wing of the pris- 
on are four large cells, each about twen- 
ty-five feet square and fifteen feet high. 
They are made like the outside of the 
prison, of square bars of hard wood, five 
inches thick, with spaces between them 
three inches in width. For about five 
feet from the floor the timber is solid, 
and strengthened on the outer side by 
massive transverse bars of hard wood. 
Inside the floor is covered with coarse 
mats. In a recess are the bedclothes 
which the prisoner is allowed to bring 
with him; in another recess are his eat- 
ing utensils. The first cell was for wom- 
en. There was but one at that time, a 
mournful - looking young girl, incarcera- 
ted the day before. She bowed humbly 
as we looked into her cell. The prison- 
keeper said that few women were ever 
in prison, usually two or three only. In 
the next were six men, serving out long 
terms of imprisonment. All bowed as 
we looked in, and even appeared to en- 
joy the sight of two foreigners extreme- 
ly. In another cell were about forty 
men listening to one of their number — 
evidently a literary character—who was 
reading a book and explaining it to them. 
These were “state’s”’ men, if we may be 
permitted to use the New York dialect, 
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serving out terms of short length, some 
of whom, dressed in the prison -suit of 
red, went out daily to work on the pub- 
lic roads. They were allowed to spend 
an hour at their intellectual entertain- 
ment after six P.M. At dark they were 
taken to other cells. 

We passed round to the end of the 
ward, seeing the north side of the cells, 
which were exactly like the south side, 
and then visited the eastern wing. Here 
was the cell for samurai. It contained 
about twelve men, one of whom was a 
portly and noble-looking man of fifty. 
One instinctively shrunk from vulgarly 
gazing at such a man. The cells were 
like the others as to size, strength, and 
cleanliness. I was astonished to find 
everything so clean, and it was evident 
it was not merely for the occasion. In- 
quiring of the keeper, I was told that the 
prisoners were fed twice daily, at nine 
A.M. and four P.M. Their diet was boil- 
ed rice, radishes, pickles, beans, and 
soup. They were not allowed tea, but 
drank hot water instead. This is good 
diet for a Japanese prisoner, and hot wa- 
ter is very commonly drank by the lower 
classes in Japan. It does not seem to 
act as an emetic upon them. The food 
was passed into the cells through a small 
opening, faced with copper. The pris- 
oners are not allowed to leave their cells 
for exercise, but the elysium of a hot 
bath at regular intervals, as a sanitary 
precaution rather than an indulgence, 
is permitted, which they eagerly avail 
themselves of. No lights are allowed 
at night, nor fires in winter. The cells, 
from their structure, are very well venti- 
lated. No instances are known of jail- 
breaking in the Tokio prison, as the 
floors are heavy planks of hard wood, 
and nothing made of metal can get into 
the hands of the prisoners; even their 
food is eaten with chop-sticks. The 


prisoners are not allowed to shave their 
scalps, as all Japanese do and like to do. 
In the sick ward the floor of the space 
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outside the cells was of smooth plank, 
and the inmates were allowed to be out- 
side their cells in this place until four 
P.M. daily. There were five coctors at- 
tached to the prison, and medicine was 
dealt out twice a day. In all there were 
about 200 prisoners in the jail at the 
time of our visit, the usual number. 

From the prison proper we walked to 
the execution-ground. There are in 
Tokio three of these aceldamas. One 
is in the southern suburbs at Suzuga- 
mori (grove of the tinkling bells), near 
Shinagawa; another on the Tokaido, in 
the northern suburbs at Senji, near As- 
akusa, on the road to Oshiu; but the 
number of executions at these two pla- 
ces is very small compared with that in 
the prison-yard itself. 

The business of waiting upon con- 
demned criminals, handling and bury- 
ing the carcasses, and attending to all 
the ghastly and polluting details of the 
innumerable beheadings, is done exclu- 
sively byaclass of men formerly cailed e¢a 
or hinin. As we approached the black 
gate opening into the awful place, eight 
or ten of these social outcasts, who were 
standing near in their uniform dress of 
blue cotton, at the beck of the chief of~ 
ficer sprung forward to unbar the gate. 
As they did this, we stood within a few 
feet of them on the ground where the: 
eyes of the intended victims are ban - 
daged with paper before being led t o 
doom. How many thousands have fro: m 
that spot taken their last look on eart h- 
ly things, seeing only sky and bla ck 
prison-walis. No—for only a few feet off 
was a blossoming tree! 

The prison-yard was about eig -hty 
feet square. In the north end, und era 
long covered space, were a numb er of 
plain black palanquins, in which c¢ rimi- 
nals of the samurai class were ci .rried 
to court. Very rough fagos (}palan- 
quins)—for ordinary criminals, tinable 
by reason of torture or weakness to 
walk, but able to sit—were rang,ed un- 
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der another shed, together with long 
bamboo baskets in which criminals 
senseless from the torture, unable to 
sit or walk, were carried in a recum- 
bent position. Here, too, lay the hor- 
ribly suggestive relics of the strangling 
apparatus formerly in use. At one end 
of the yard was a roofed structure of 
posts, entirely open on all sides. This 
was the place in which seppuku (hara- 
kirt) was committed. Formerly samx- 
vai condemned to death were allowed 
this means of expiating their crimes. 
A few feet in front of this 7sazda (kill- 
ing one’s self), was a raised platform 
on which the officer of the court, ap- 
pointed to witness the act, sat. Can- 
vas screens were stretched round the 
Jisaiba, and out of regard for the crimi- 
nal’s rank none of the lower- grade offi- 
cers or attendants were allowed to be 
spectators. The dirk, neatly wrapped 
in white paper and laid on a tray, was 
presented to the victim, who sat facing 
the official witness. Behind him stood 
the executioner, to strike off his head as 
soon as he thrust the blade of the dirk 
into his own body. After decapitation 
the head of the victim was laid on the 
tray to be inspected by the officer of 
justice. Formerly, under the Sho-gun’s 
government, cases of sefpuku were 
very frequent at this place. There was 
none, however, in 1873, there was but 
one in 1872, and in 1871 there were five. 
In previous years many more. 

About fifteen feet from the jisaida 
was the chi-tama, or the blood-pit, in 
which criminals are beheaded. It is a 
pit originally about a foot deep and 
six feet long and four wide. At the 
top, partly above the ground, was a 
curb of heavy square wooden planks, 
six inches thick and deep, which inclos- 
ed it. It is kept covered by a sloping 
timber frame like the roof of a house. 
When this was lifted off by two e¢as the 
hideous reality was startling. In the pit 
were rough mats soaked with the fresh 
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blood of many criminals. The straw 
was thickly dyed with the still crimson 
stains, and on it lay the spotted or soak- 
ed paper bandages that had fallen when 
useless from the eyes of the severed 
heads. Beneath the upper mat, when 
lifted by the e/a, was another and an- 
other, all stained and clotted. The 
sides of the wooden frame were black 
with the gore of years, deposited in 
crusts and lumps. 

The faint odor that ascended was more 
horrible in the awful cloud of associa- 
tions which it called up than in the mere 
stench. The last execution had taken 
place three days before, and twenty-five 
heads had tumbled since the beginning 
of the year. It was then in April. In 
that small area a thousand had fallen 
within ten years, and from its first day 
of use a myriad of men must have bow- 
ed to the sword and shed their blood 
there. It was awful to picture the hosts 
that had found this the portal of eter- 
nity. 

The criminal who is to be executed 
is led bound and blindfolded into the 
yard, to the chi- tama, where he kneels 
upon the mats and for the first time 
smells the odor of the pit, which I fan- 
cied must add a ten-fold horror to the 
moment. Theattendant e/as, placing the 
victim in position, take hold of one of 
his feet, in readiness to jerk the body so 
as to make it fall forward immediately aft- 
er the fatal blow is struck. The swords- 
maa, who is a samurai legally protected 
from disgrace, unsheathing his sword, 
touches the victim with the flat of the 
blade to intimate thatall is ready and that 
he must crane his neck and stretch out 
his head. Hot water is then poured on 
the sword by an e¢a to add keenness to its 
edge. This done, the death’s- man lifts 
the weapon, but only a few inches above 
the neck. The blow falls on the back 
of the neck, the executioner striking 
from above downward, occasionally ex- 
pending the force of a blow on the 
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hard wooden curb. This is, as I have 
said, six inches thick. But in the place 
where the blade falis the hard wood 
had been chopped away for the space 
of six or eight inches wide, and sloping 
down to four or five deep. 

The swords used are those ordinarily 
worn by samurai, and not of unusual 
weight, but as sharp as a razor. Twoin 
constant use were shown. One of them, 
fresh from the work of three days before, 
was slightly nicked in many places, and 
the edge had been roughened and bur- 
red by cleaving through the cervical 
vertebre. Its proximity to one’s nose 
recalled the odor of a doctor’s dissecting- 
case. We were glad to see the cover 
put on the pit, and we turned to see 
the gallows. This imitation of the for- 
eign method of killing by law consisted 
of a black platform roofed and inclosed, 
and the whole painted of a funereal 
color. An inclined plane of steps led 
to it, reminding one of the entrance to 
an elevated stable, such as horses walk 
on. Within the structure the trap, the 
trigger or fall-bolt, rope-noose, and 
pulley were all in a state of infer- 
nally and mercifully good order. The 
drop was about six feet. There were 
two distinct drops; one for fat, large, or 


tall men, and the other for two crimi- 
nals of ordinary size or stature. The 
gallows is permanently built, and is 
ready at a moment’s warning; for in 
Japan death follows often on the day of 
sentence, never later than the day after. 
This gallows was set up in 1873, the 
year before we saw it. In the first 
three months of 1874, fifteen men had 
dangled from it. 

The bodies of all criminals are deliv- 
ered up to the friends of the deceased 
if they claim them. If the criminal be 
friendless or unknown, his remains are 
buried in a cemetery near the execution- 
ground at Senji. 

According to the present system, 
hanging appears to be considered a 
punishment one degree less severe than 
decapitation. But the worst punish- 
ment of all is that of gokumon, or ex- 
posure of the head on the pillory. All 
Japanese have a wholesome dread of 
this punishment. Notices of an execu- 
tion are posted up at Nihon Bashi, or 
on small £osatsu (proclamation-boards). 
Orders from Saz-ban-sho ( court) are is- 
sued on one day, execution follows on 
the next. 

On the whole, if one must go to prison, 
let it be at home. 
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Taking Stock. 

While a general cry of wide-reaching bus- 
iness depression comes to us from the East, 
we as a State increase our riches with mar- 
velous steadiness and rapidity; and when we 
are rich we know it, gold and goods filling 
our storehouses instead of a scum of depre- 
ciated paper currency—fapier-maché, out of 
which gamblers manufacture such beautiful 
things at the people’s expense. 

The first item in a young country’s wealth 
is men. From the first of January, 1875, to 
the 31st of July, 1875, this State gained in 


population 46,886. The details of this first 
seven months of 1875, and of the same time 
in 1874 and 1873, are as follow: 

















JANUARY 1u BY SEA. OVERLAND. 
JULY, —————____— — 
INCLUSIVE, Come. | Gone. | Come. | Gore. 
} 
9807S. ccccccecs 23,418 | 5,547 | 455335 16,320 
BBPGoccccccces 18,682 | 6,206 | 28,030 | 13,101 
2073. cccccccse 20,770 | 4.955 | 24,608 13,002 








This is a splendid showing, we conceive, 
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for the future of the country. The crops of 
grain and fruit we believe are not estimated 
to reach to more than three-fourths of the 
bulk and weight of last year. But all pros- 
pects go to show that three-quarters of a 
bushel of wheat will this year be worth more 
than a bushel was last year. It will be on 
the whole a good agricultural year. 

Property has been advancing rapidly in 
value all over the State. A marked feature 
of the year has been the subdivision and sale 
in small tracts of many of the immense old- 
fashioned ranches—with good results at once 
to sellers, buyers, and to the civilized agri- 
cultural as opposed to the half-barbaric semi- 
nomadic stock-raising interest. 

The immense finds of the year in the Ne- 
vada mines have gone far to repay and jus- 
tify the enormous and increasing outlays of 
money and time spent in mining; and we 
are glad to report that millions of the mon- 
ey brought to light by this donanza are being 
devoted to the general ‘‘improvement”’ of 
real estate, and to the erection of huge blocks 
of stanch buildings for business and other 
purposes. 

Our savings-banks make the best fer cap- 
tta showing of any in the world. The semi- 
annual statement of twenty - five Californian 
savings-banks for the term ending June 30th, 
1875, shows an aggregate deposit account of 
$72,569,103, gold, distributed among 91,933 
depositors, giving an average of $789 to each. 

We think on this showing our business 
prospects in all branches will bear any com- 
parison or scrutiny to which they may be 
subjected, and come out grandly. 


Scientific Notes. 

We give a statistical outline of the results 
of explorations recently made by Paul Schu- 
macher for the Smithsonian Institution. He 
explored the group of islands off our southern 
coast and a part of the main -land, where at 
one time he co-operated with a division of the 
party of Lieutenant Wheeler, United States 
Engineers, then under direction of Doctor 
Yarrow — both parties working for the same 
end, the display of ‘pre -historics’’ at the 
forthcoming Centennial Exposition. Mr. 
Schumacher exhumed about 3,500 skeletons, 
of which he was able to save over 300 skulls. 
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Of mortars he found 127, among which ex- 
ists a great variety in form and even in fin- 
ish ; some being plainly, others finely work- 
ed, and ornamented with shells, while some 
even show well. finished bass-relief ornaments. 
Of the carefully made pots, worked out of 
magnesia -mica, twenty-three were found: 
this kitchen utensil is very scarce on the isl- 
and, where the material of which it consists 
can not be found. Even on the main-land 
these vessels are not so plenty as the mor- 
tars, doubtless because of the difficulty of 
manufacturing such a receptacle—so well 
adapted for cooking that even nowadays the 
Spaniards are eager to get hold of one to 
cook their liquid food in. Fifty-seven cups 
and bowls, made of serpentine, were found, 
representing all forms and sizes—all well 
polished. Considering the habits of the pres- 
ent Indians, how they smoke—one pipe 
serves a tribe —the number of pipes found 
(twenty -eight) may be considered sufficient 
to make it appear that this gone-by popula- 
tion must have been great smokers. Of 
course, of all the articles much could not be 
saved, many being broken by time and ac- 
tion of moisture in the overlying svil, and a 
good deal even was broken while digging, 
though all practicable care was exercised in 
exhumation. Quite a variety exists on the 
island in the different implements of fishing 
and hunting. There was dug up a fish-hook 
of an extremely ingenious and novel make, 
manufactured out of bone instead of the usu- 
al abalone-shell. A very large assortment 
of all kinds of shell ornaments and beads was 
found in the graves, consisting of at least 
eighty different varieties, and over 25,000 in 
number. There were also found finger-rings 
of stone, over a dozen bone- whistles, and 
half as many bone-flutes—all in working or- 
der. Also, an ornamental wooden sword, 
the hilt richly inlaid with shells; many fruit- 
knives, some as long as eleven inches; spear- 
points, arrow-heads, etc.; canoe models of 
stone, mechanical tools of stone and bone, 
bone-carvings of all descriptions, and many 
other objects of interest. Mr. Schumacher 
is now in this city, preparing for a trip to 
Oregon, which will be of about two months’ 
duration. We are promised further descrip- 
tions of his explorations on this coast from his 


own pen. 
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Thor and the Giant Thrym. 
THOR’s HAMMER LOST AND RECAPTURED, 
Translated from the Eider Edda, 

BY PROFESSOR R. B, ANDERSON, 


Wrathful was Vingthor * 
When he awaked, 

And his hammer did miss. 
His beard shook, 

His hair trembled, 

The son of earth 

Looked around him, 


Thus first of all 

Did he speak : 

Mark thou now, Loke, t 
What I say — 

What no one knows, 
Either on earth 

Or in high heaven — 
The hammer is stolen. 


Went they to Freyja’s¢ 
Fair dwelling. 

There in these words 
Thor first spoke : 

Wilt thou, Freyja, lend 
Me thy feather-guise, 
That I my hammer 
Mjolner may fetch? 


FREYJA. 
I give it thee gladly, 
Though it were of gold— 
I would straightway give it, 
Though it were of silver. 


Flew then Loke— 

The feather-guise whizzed— 
Out he flew 

From home of gods, 

In he flew 

To home of giants, 


On the hill sat Thrym, 
The king of giants— 
Twisted gold bands 

For his dogs, 

Smoothed at leisure 

The manes of his horses, 


THRYM. 
How fare the gods ? 
How fare the elves? 
Why comest thou alone 
To Jotunheim ? § 


LOKE, 
Ill fare the gods, 
Ill fare the elves. 
Hast thou concealed 
The hammer of Thor? 








* Another name for Thor. 

t The mischief-maker among the gods. 
t Freyja, the goddess of love. 

§ Jotunheim, the home of the giants. 
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THRYM. 
I have concealed 
The hammer of Thor 
Eight miles beneath the ground. 
No man 
Takes it back 
Unless he brings me 
Freyja as bride. 


Flew then Loke— 

The feather-guise whizzed— 
Out he flew 

From home of giants, 

In he flew 

To home of gods, 

Met him Thor 

At the gate-way, 

And first of all 

He thus addressed him. 


THOR. 
Hast thou succeeded 
In doing thy errand ? 
Tell then before perching 
Long messages. 
What one says sitting 
Is oft of little value, 
And falsehood speaks he 
Who reclines. 


LOKE. 
Well have I succeeded 
In doing my errand. 
Thrym has thy hammer, 
The king of the giants, 
No man 
Takes it back, 
Unless he brings him 
Freyja as bride. 


Went they then the fair 
Freyja to find. 

First then Thor 

Thus addressed her: 
Dress thyself, Freyja, 
In bridal robes. 
Together we will ride 
To Jotunheim. 


Angry grew Freyja, 

And she raged 

So the halls of the gods 
Must shake. 

Her heavy necklace, 
Brisingamen, broke, 
Then would I be 

A love-sick maid, 

If with thee I would ride 
To Jotunheim. 


Then did all the gods 
Assemble ; 

And the goddesses 
Did all convene 

The powerful gods 
Did hold consult 
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How they should get 
The hammer back. 


Then spoke Heimdal, 
The serenest god ; 
Foreknowing was he, 
As are all the Vans*— 
Dress we Thor 

In bridal robes, 
Brisingamen 

Must he wear. 


Let keys jingle 
About his waist, 

Let a woman’s dress 
Cover his knees. 

On his bosom we put 
Broad brooches, 
And artfully we 

His hair braid. 


Spoke then Thor, 

The mighty god : 

Ther. would I be mocked 
By all the gods 

If in bridal robes 

I should be dressed. 


Spoke then Loke ¢ 
Laufeyarson : 

Be silent, Thor !? 
Talk not thus. 
Soon will giants 
Build in Asgard,z 
If thou thy hammer 
Bring not back. 


Dressed they then Thoxz 
Tn brida! robes ; 
Brisingamen 

Must he wear. 

Keys let they jingle 
About his waist, 

And a woman’s dress 
Fell over his knees. 
On his bosom they set 
Broad brooches, 

And artfully they 

His hair did braid. 


Spoke then Loke 
Laufeyarson : 

For thee must I 
Be servant-maid ; 
Ride we both 

To Jotunheim, 


Home were driven 
Then the goats § 

And hitched to the car; 
Hasten they must— 
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The earth stood in flames, 
Odin’s son * 
Rode to Jotunheim. 


Spoke then Thrym, 

The son of giants: 
Giants! arise 

And spread my benches ; 
Bring me now 

Freyja as bride— 
Njord’st daughter— 
From Noatun. 


Cows with golden horns 
Go in my pasture ; 
Black oxen 

To please the giant— 
Many gifts have I. 
Freyja, methinks, 

Is all I lack. 


Early in the evening 

Came they all : 

All was brought up 

For the giant. One ox Thor ate, 
Eight salmon, 

And all the delicacies 

For the women intended; 

Sif’s ¢ husband, besides, 

Drank three barrels of mead. 


Spoke then Thrym, 
The king of giants : 
Where hast thou seen 
So hungry a bride ? 

I ne’er saw a bride 
Eat so much, 

And never a maid 
Drink more mead. 


Sat there the shrewd 
Maid-servant § near; 
Thus she replied 

To the words of Thrym : 
Nothing ate Freyja 

In eight nights, 

So much did she long 
For Jotunheimn. 


Behind the veil 

Thrym sought a kiss, 
But back he sprung 
The length of the hall. 
Why are Freyja’s eyes 
So sharp ? 

From her eyes it seems 
That fire doth burn. 


Sat there the shrewd 
Maid-servant near, 
And thus she replied 





The mountains crashed, 





* Thor. 
t Freyja was daughter of the Van Njord, who dwelt 





* Vans are the divinities of the sea, 
t Loke was the son of Laufey. in Noatun. 

+ Home of the gods. + The wife of Thor is Sif. 
§ Thor rides with two goats. § Loke. 
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To the words of the giant: 
Slept has not Freyja 

For eight nights, 

So much did she long 

For Jotunheim. 


In came the poor 
Sister of Thrym— 
For bridal gift 

She dared to ask: 
Give from thy hands 
The colden rings, 

If thou desirest 
Friendship of me— 
Friendship of me, 
And love. 


Spoke then Thrym, 
The king of giants: 
Pring me the hammer 
My bride to hallow, 
Place the hammer 

In the maid’s lap, 
Wei us together 

In Var's* name. 
Langhed then Thor’s 
Heart in his breast— 
Severe in mind 

He knew his hammer, 
First slew he Thrym, 
The king of giants; 
Crushed then all 

The race of giants. 
Slew the old 

Sister of Thrym, 

She who asked 

For a bridal present, 
Slap she got 

For shining gold, 
Hanimer-blows 

For heaps of rings. 
Thus came Odin’s son 
Again by his hammer, 


Art Notes. 

— At Roos & Co.’s, Jules Tavernier has 
two small pictures, faithful in outline and 
delicate in color. ‘‘Among the Redwoods” 
is a scene in Marin County ; a white tent in 
the background with a party cooking, and 
two daintily dressed ladies fishing in the 
foreground—too daimtily robed, we fear, for 
Marin County undergrowth — quite ex regle 
for the Bois de Boulogne. The other study, 
**Coming from Church,” gives us a rather 
heavy-jawed blonde and a full-cheeked bru- 
nette arm-in-arm, followed by their dark- 
robed duenna—a fresh light piece of color- 








* Var is the goddess who presides over marriages. 
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ing. M, Tavernier has a third and larger 
picture, another redwood scene. Three 
rough men lie round a camp-fire before a 
piece of the finest water-study we have evet 
seen. The great redwoods, ruddy as blood 
in the sunlight, purple and brown in the 
shadow, shoot up to heaven, their gigantic 
furrowed torsos stretching, stretching up and 
up with an indescribable sense of vastness. 
The light glowing through them and strik- 
ing the green still water is reflected glori- 
ously into our eyes. Weeds, flowers, fleecy 
leafage of light trees falling across, deepen 
the power and majesty of the divine cathe- 
dral under whose shadow the lesser human 
creatures sit. By this splendid effort Taver- 
nier has proved himself a master. 

— Snow & May’s is attractive with Hahn’s 
new picture of ‘*The Mission San Gabriel.”’ 
Two dashing - looking flannel - shirted vague- 
res in the foreground spur their Californian 
horses as the senoritas issue from the old 
buttressed church in the background against 
the blue sky. The horses, the equipments, 
the faces, the figures generally from the red- 
umbrellaed fadre to the old orange-woman, 
are faithful to nature and excellent in art. 

—Denny’s two new marine pieces—‘* The 
Light-ship,” and a long, low, piratical-look- 
ing craft, with lateen sails, escaping from a 
man-of-war—are in no wise remarkable. 

—R. Hill has three flower-panels, as mi- 
nute, faithful, and smooth in execution as 
could well be. The geranium piece is espe- 
cially beautiful. 

—Adrien Moreau has a picture, ‘* Coming 
through the Rye,’’ remarkable above the 
French school to which it belongs for delica- 
cy of touch and tone. Four fair women, 
with dress as fair, wade through the grain, 
the foremost gathering the scarlet poppies 
and tall blue flowers that spring up every- 
where. Foreground, and faces, and sky, 
prove that this pupil of Cabanel is worthy of 
his master. 

— There are two Italian lake-scenes by 
Catlanes, full of figures and confusion of at- 
mosphere and water and hill. 

— The Mechanics’ Exhibition promises to 
bring out some new and many excellent pict- 
ures. We hope it will be more successful as 
leading to picture-sales than the Art Associ- 
ation Exhibition has been. 
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The Palace Hotel. 

Visitors to San Francisco will hereafter be 
struck with a new and conspicuous feature in 
the face of the young giant town. Seven 
stories high, with a base of 96,250 square 
feet, at the corner of Market and New Mont- 
gomery, there now looms up the Palace Ho- 
tel. Its huge brick walls are ribbed from 
top to bottom with tiers of bay-windows, and 
spotted like the sides of an iron-clad with 
bolt-heads that clinch the great rods running 
over and under and through-and-through the 
building, making it a kind of Cyclopean open- 
work iron safe, filled in and lined with fire- 
proof brick, where all treasure of human life 
and limb should be secure against fire or earth- 
quake while the peninsula stands. It is, in- 
deed, to this element of security that we 
would draw special attention, while so many 
buildings are going up to-day in our great 
cities which are a disgrace in flimsy and 
tawdry pretension and a danger in their in- 
flammable and carelessly thrown- together 
materials. 

The whole work of constructing this hotel 
was done by the day’s work and not by the 
piece, and so done carefully and well. Sev- 
enty -one partition walls of brick run from 
the foundation up through the roof, and two 
feet above it, and the roof is of tin. There 
are four artesian wells, two in each outer 
court, with a tested capacity of 28,000 gal- 
lons of water per hour. Under the centre 
court is a 630,000-gallon reservoir, with 
walls of brick and cement five feet thick and 
buttressed. On the roof are seven tanks of 
boiler iron, with an aggregate capacity of 
128,000 gallons. Seven steam -pumps force 
this water through the whole house by a sys- 
tem of arteries and mains, with 392 outlets in 
the corridors, provided in each case with 
three-inch hose, from ten to roo feet in 
length, with nozzles. Under the sidewalks 
without the building there are eight four-inch 
fire-mains connecting with the city water, by 
means of which the city engines can, if found 
necessary at any time, force water into the ho- 
tel mains. 

In every room and passage there is an au- 
tomatic fire-alarm, by which any extraordi- 
nary heat will be instantly and noisily known 
at the central office of the hotel; and six 
watchmen will patrol day and night every 
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part of the suucture, and touch, half-hour 
by half-hour, at seventy-nine stations, which 
will report by electricity and fix the place 
and time of a dereliction of duty. 

Through the heart of the hotel from top 
to bottom runs a fire-brick tunnel, within 
which is a solid brick and iron staircase open- 
ing on each floor. In five like tunnels are 
five elevators, run by hydraulic power, be- 
sides six additional stair-ways from garret to 
basement. Wood is avoided where possible. 
In the construction of kitchen, oven -room, 
bakery, store-rooms, steam-pump room, wa- 
ter-heating room, coal-vaults, ash-vaults and 
shafts, and corridors, wood is supplanted by 
asphaltum and marble, iron beams and brick 
arches. If the Palace Hotel can burn, the 
lessons of Chicago and Boston are lost, and 
all human precaution is vain against fire in 
this year of our Lord eighteen hundred and 
seventy-five. 

Architect J. P. Gaynor was instructed by 
the owners to travel and study the best ho- 
tels elsewhere before submitting his plans for 
the Palace Hotel, and Warren Leland—mine 
host of the old New York Metropolitan Ho- 
tel, of the Leland family famous as hotel- 
keepers—was appointed lessee of the house, 
and manager of all things. The sunning and 
ventilation of the 755 rooms for guests are 
excellent, every room opening on the open 
light, having a fire-place, and a separate flue 
of four by eight inches running clear through 
to the roof. Every second room has a bath- 
room attached, most rooms are twenty feet 
square, and none of a less size than sixteen 
by sixteen feet. Two thousand and forty- 
two ventilating tubes open outward on the 
roof of the hotel. 

Three great cafions or courts, cut down 
from roof to base, air and lighten the mount- 
ain building. The centre court measures 
144 by 84 feet, is covered with glass, made 
brilliant by the lights of the pillared veran- 
das surrounding it floor on floor; with a trop- 
ical garden, fountains, stcziues, an instru- 
mental band of music in the evenings, and a 
circular carriage - drive fifty - four feet in di- 
ameter. Opening upon this *‘ garden floor ”” 
there is an ‘‘arcade promenade,” four yards 
wide, with a show-#indow looking on the 
promenade from each of the stores under 
the hotel. Letter tubes, pneumatic-dispatch 
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tubes, and electric bells knit all this minia- 
ture Palais Royal and the hotel into one body 
of wonderful life. 

Ministering to the 1,200 guests that can be 
accommodated, are four clerks, two book- 
keepers, a French head-cook who is a brill- 
iant particular star in his profession, five as- 
sistant cooks of rising name, and three special- 
ists—namely, a chief confectioner from Milan, 
achief baker from Vienna, and ‘*Muffin Tom’’ 
from New York, an old Negro the fame of 
whose egg-mufiins and corn-bread has made 
him the aristocrat of his race for the last 
half-century from Charleston to Long Branch. 
The 150 waiters are to be Negroes also. 
Forty chamber-maids and a host of Chinese 
will see that the beds and the bed -linen are 
white and fresh. This is the kind of hotel 
we keep in San Francisco. 

From China and India and Japan a stream 
of invalids and visitors pours yearly in upon 
this city, the great sanitarium of the future 
for the languid oriental world. From the 
islands of the peaceful sea, from our own 
east and north, from Spanish America, a 
great host shall make a Babel of the Palace 
Hotel, whose builders have mot been con- 
founded. Its white towering walls, dotted 
with the gilded iron bolts that bind the great 
rods of the building together, shall be famil- 
iar to strange eyes from far lands. The sick 
Down - easter shall abandon his nutmegs of 
wood and satisfy his soul with the grapes 
and the oranges of our State ; yellow aristo- 
crats from Siam and tawny revolutionists 
from Bogota shall join hands and pass the 
sirup over the steaming triumphs of Muffin 
Tom. 

We have seven big world -wonders now: 
the Bay of San Francisco, the Central Pacific 
Railroad, the Big Trees, the Bonanza, Yosem- 
ite, the Geysers, the Palace Hotel —and As- 
sessor Rosener. 
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Honoring Byron. 

We have received the following from Mr. 
Frank Soulé: ‘* After an apparently studied 
forgetfulness of the honors due to the great 
bard, Byron, second in the crown of literary 
gems only to Shakspeare — a forgetfulness of 
more than half a century, during which his 
memory has been but occasionally recalled, 
and chiefly for the purpose of crowning it 
with entailed hatred and abuse —I see that 
the sober second sense of the British mind 
has awakened to a consciousness of its crim- 
inal neglect of the ill-used poet and hero. 


“It mattered something, Missolonghi, where 
The resting-place of Byron’s bones should be; 
His last breath gave thee fame, but yet not there 
His relics lie, but far across the sea 
Within the land he loved not, and could dare 
To treat with truth and scorn—a land that he, 
Although it used him ill, more glorious made 
By his grand verse: there should his dust be laid. 


* But not where they have laid him: with the great, 
The men of thought, of grand creative brain, 

With men whose voices shook the throne and state, 
Or vanquished hosts upon the land and main, 

The heroes that succumbed alone to fate— 
With kings and queens, and bards in whose fair 

train 
Of bright creations his might mingled be, 
And find, as he would find, fit company— 


* With men who swept o’er battle-fields afar, 

Red Blenheim’s plains and field of Waterloo— 
The little man of mighty Trafalgar, 

Who ruled o’er Neptune’s ancient realm of blue— 
Where dust of intellectual giants are, 

There should he rest the rolling cycles through, 
Where later genius on life’s ebbing tide 

Might lie, though wrecked, in honor by his side. 


* Perchance ’tis well! It may be better so: 
He stood alone, one heart against them all, 
And said his say, and had his way; and no 
Sham passed unwhipped where his fierce lash might 
fall ; 
To false pretense he was alive the foe, 
And even in death his presence might appall. 
*Tis better thus for him alone to rest 
With Nature, whom of all he loved the best.” 
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BrieF BroGRAPHIES. ENGLISH STATESMEN. 
Prepared by Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
son. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
Of prominent living English statesmen, 

Mr. Higginson’s preface says: ‘It is easy 
enough to find books which portray these 
men, and that with much wit and vigor; but 
they are all written by Englishmen for En- 
glishmen: they all include many details to 
which an American is indifferent, and they 
all omit or take for granted a great deal that 
an American wishes to know.” It is to rem- 
edy these—from his point of view — faults 
that Mr. Higginson takes pen and scissors in 
hand, and the result is an instructive and 
convenient ésené—for the most part in the 
words of the original writers — of all that is 
written and known concerning the gods of 
the Westminster Olympus. 

Bismarck excepted, this is not an age of 
notably great statesmen ; there is too much 
eking out of the lion’s skin with the fox’s. 
Yet Gladstone and Disraeli are enviable 
names; and Bright is not far removed from 
them in state. A conservative at first, Glad- 
stone soon found his true place in the advan- 
cing ranks of the whig party. His mercan- 
tile origin and his mathematical genius have 
made him the greatest financier and chan- 
cellor of the exchequer of modern times. 
His profound and constantly cultivated schol- 
arship has given his practical business qual- 
ities additional lustre, and his economic, his 
Homeric, his political, and of late his polem- 
ic works, have influenced a mighty public 
whom his spoken words could never reach. 
With all these gifts, with features compared 
by Higginson to those of Ralph Waldo Em- 
erson, full of earnestness, of ingenuousness, 
of blended severity and sweetness, and a 
voice clear and sonorous as a silver bell, he 
is a born debater and leader of men—not 
perhaps of parties as parties, but of the na- 
tion in general. ‘*We have said,’’ writes 
Mr. Wemyss Reid, ‘‘that Mr. Disraeli was a 
great party leader. To party leadership, in 





the ordinary acceptation of the term, Mr. 
Gladstone can lay no claim. Mr. Gladstone 
has many of the best qualities of a great 
leader. Like Mr. Disraeli, he can inspire 
on the part of his followers a high degree of 
personal enthusiasm. Out of doors he has a 
still greater command over the popular feel- 
ing than Mr. Disraeli; nor is that fact to be 
accounted for by any question of politics. 
For while Mr. Disraeli’s qualities, however 
much they may be admired by cultivated 
men of all political opinions, are ‘caviare to 
the general,’ Mr. Gladstone’s are essentially 
popular. He has the passion, the enthusi- 
asm, the fluency of speech, the apparent 
simplicity of action which are so dearly lov- 
ed by the multitude. His name can be made 
a tower of strength for his party; it might be 
adopted as the watchword or the rallying cry 
of a nation.”’ 

The aristocratic Disraeli, son of a Hebrew 
and ex-apprentice of a solicitor— Disraeli, of 
the graceful figure and the sphinx - like face 
—is a wonderful product of all things, most 
of all of himself. Inscrutable, sarcastic, dar- 
ing, careful, scholarly, he is a great party 
leader, a great novelist, and, so far as a hap- 
py mixture of invective and ‘specific levi- 
ty’ (Edmund Quincy’s term), a great debat- 
er. ‘Mr. Disraeli has acquired such a rep- 
utation for witty antitheses, and for odd 
combinations of words, that the most com- 
monplace of his replies is quite enough to 
elicit an anticipatory titter from both sides 
of the House.’’? He is full of that business- 
lightening geniality and humor that the 
House of Commons so values in a leader, 
and which it misses so much in Gladstone. 
He is brief and concise in his speeches—a 
grand quality in a parliamentary speaker. 
Fraser’s Magazine says that he ‘is often 
bombastic, often enigmatical, but he is never 
circumlocutory. . . . If a question is put to 
him, he either replies at once affirmatively 
or negatively as the case may be, or lets his 
questioner understand, in as few words as 
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possible, that the subject is one on which he 
declines to give any information, He is hu- 
morous or contemptuous; he administers a 
snub, or he launches an epigram ; he is sol- 
emn, or he is flippant; but he is always terse 
and sententious. Silence wherever silence is 
possible, and if not silence a pregnant brevi- 
ty, is the lesson which Mr. Disraeli perpetu- 
ally labors by his own example to inculcate 
upon his followers.’’ Such a man is surely 
worth his weight in gold in any parliament 
or congress. 

Space fails us to touch on Bright and the 
other prominent men whom Mr. Higginson 
portrays in his short but valuable and fasci- 
nating Luglish Statesmen. 


WE AND Our NEIGHBORS: or, the Records 
of an Unfashionable Street. By Harriet 
Beecher Stowe. New York: J. B. Ford 
& Co. 

Mrs. Stowe’s last novel is rather witty, 
moderately romantic, somewhat religious, 
and eminently practical and ‘proper ;’’ in 
this last respect an improvement on her By- 
ron mémoires pour servir. It is full of good 
advice, direct and indirect, to young ladies, 
on the duty and benefits of making home 
a happy and attractive place, and on vari- 
ous other every-day subjects, all of which 
the young ladies most concerned will, let us 
hope, read and profit by. Mrs. Stowe is 
strong and sound on the marriage question, 
and believes that young persons contempla- 
ting matrimony should be long, or at least 
intimately and fully, acquainted with all the 
turns and shades of each other’s characters 
before joining themselves for better or for 
worse. She says: 


“The wail and woe and struggle to undo mar. 
riage bonds in our day comes from this dissorance 
of more developed and more widely varying natures, 
and it shows that a large proportion of marriages have 
been contracted without any advised and rational ef- 
fort to ascertain whether there was a reasonable foun- 
dation for a close and life-long intimacy. It would 
seem as if the arrangements and customs of modern 
society did everything that could be done to render 
such a previous knowledge impossible. Good sense 
would say that if men and women are to single each 
other out, and bind themselves by a solemn oath, for- 
saking all others, to cleave to each other as long as life 
should last, there ought to be, before taking vows of 
such gravity, the very best opportunity to become mi- 
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nutely acquainted with each other’s dispositions and 
habits and modes of thought and action.” 

Mrs. Stowe is religious, but by no means 
too ** other-worldly,” as Charles Lamb would 
put it, nor inclined to palliate a not wholly 
unknown clerical fault. This is what she 
puts into the mouth of one Episcopalian 
clergyman addressing another of convent- 
ual tendencies : 

«God made you a gentleman before he made you 
a priest, and there’s but one way for a gentleman in 
a case like this. If there’s anything I despise, it’s a 
priest who uses his priestly influence under this fine 
name and that to steal from a woman love that 
doesn’t belong to him, and that he never can return 
and never ought to.’ ” 


We think this a finer sentence than any to 
be found in Norwood. 

Mrs. Stowe says that “nothing is so tire- 
some as perfect correctness,’’ and by the con- 
tinual use of provincial English and French 
words and phrases, with a sprinkling of Latin, 
she effectually avoids tiresomeness in the di- 
rection mentioned ; but on the whole We and 
Our Neighbors is a sound, interesting, well- 
flavored story. 


A MANUAL oF Diet IN HEALTH AND D1s- 
EASE. By Thomas King Chambers, M. D., 


Oxon., F. R. C. P., London, etc. Phila- 
delphia: Henry C. Lea. 
THE MAINTENANCE OF HEALTH. A Med- 


ical Work for.Lay Readers. By J. Milner 

Fothergill, M. D., M. R. C. P. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

One of the most hopeful signs of the pres- 
ent is the advancing interest taken in bodily 
truths. It is coming in these latter times to 
be recognized, as it was in Greek and Roman 
days, that our bodies are sacred and precious 
things, to be cared for and protected, prayed 
for and worked for, as well as oursouls. For 
there is a corporeal as well as a spiritual 
hell, with descent as easy and ascent as dif- 
ficult as in the case of the theological Aver- 
nus. The day of physical judgment is ever 
with us; we ever stand on the right hand 
or on the left of the eternal throne of 
Hygeia. Have you fitly fed your hungri- 
ness, judiciously clothed and housed your 


nakedness? she sks. If you have not, 


your gold and your silver, your good re- 
pute, your good conscience even, will avail 
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you nothing. ‘* Mene, mene, tekel,’’ is writ- 
ten on every failing nerve and flabby muscle. 
In due measure of your transgression, from 
crown of head to sole of foot, the curse is 
upon you, the eating ‘‘ curse of God’s work 
discomfited.’”? Doctor Fothergill says : 


“If the missionary is a man careless and reckless of 
his own health in his thought for others, he will fall 
before the consequences of broken natural laws; 
when the slave-dealer, if selfish and circumspect, es- 
capes. Morality has no influence over natural laws, 
and the sun shines alike on the righteous and the 
wicked.” 

In the great plague of quack nostrums, 
quack advertisements, and quack books, now 
rained upon a deluded and credulous pub- 
lic, it is pleasant to find books like the two 
under our consideration coming to the front, 
written by men of great skill and reputation. 
They have no special drug or medical estab- 
lishment or system to cry up. They believe 
in prevention and precaution by natural 
methods more than in materia medica and 
panaceas. They discuss questions of food 
and drink and clothing, of drainage and 
warming and ventilation, of exercise and 
sleep, that everyone is the better for being 
acquainted with, and through ignorance of 
which thousands go down yearly, prema- 
turely, with sorrow to the grave. 

These two books, especially the first of 
the two, are minute in detail to the clearest 
and most interesting degree. They are bar- 
ren of theories and running over with in- 
stances, figures, and facts. They are more 
interesting than a novel, more instructive 
than a sermon, and amusing —alas! not at 
all, for they are sign-posts pointing the 
right road, and it is far from crowded. We 
almost all ignore many of the simplest rules 
of health every day of our lives, some 
through ignorance, some through deliberate 
choice of what they call ‘*a short life and a 
merry one.’’ To all but the last class these 
books of Doctor Chambers and Doctor Foth- 
ergill will be worth, in each case, an ap- 
proximately calculable number of extra days 
of life. 

THe Rartnnow Creep. A Story of the 
Times. Boston: William F. Gill & Co. 
This is one of those miserable books that 

appear in every age of religious upheaval 
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and doubt. It is, as we dimly comprehend 
its confusion, an attack on cant, bigotry, and 
superstition, but one of those attacks that 
can only make the things attacked more at- 
tractive. If its author possesses learning, or 
logic, or wit, or perspicacity, he has shown 
no trace of them here. Dull as a Beeotian, 
thick -witted as an Umbrian, his book must 
be an offense to men of no creed and to men 
of every creed. His free-thinking hero is 
the most stupid and affected idiot in the 
whole book, and the heroine is no one knows 
what, except that she wears petticoats, and 
is inanely dull. There is no spot of human 
nature or human interest in the book. A 
man rises from its study ready to believe in 
Darwinism, and with a poor opinion of the 
intelligence of the race that can produce a 
work like this. The author talks of ‘chil- 
dren of Death playing with peacocks’ feath- 
ers on their father’s hell -lit tombs ; a Cath- 
erine - wheel revolving furiously on the cross 
of Christ.” He is a pot-house theologian 
well on in his cups, without reverence, cult- 
ure, or a knowledge of the English lan- 
guage. One can see that he is aping the 
Sartor Resartus of Carlyle in the structure 
of his book and the manufacture of his 
phrases. Well for him he is out of reach of 
that grand but irascible man’s walking-stick ! 
Saint or sinner, Christian or pagan, can not 
read the Rainbow Creed without waste of 
time and hurt to temper and style. It is 
wholly, vulgarly, hopelessly dull and bad. 


Mistress JupITH. A Cambridgeshire Sto- 
ry. By C. C. Fraser-Tytler. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

This is a simple, interesting, and health- 
ful novel. The interest hinges mainly on 
three characters—Mistress Judith Hurst, 
spinster and heroine of the tale, with her 
two lovers, Jesse Bullen and Amos Bullen, 
brothers. Jesse Bullen leaves his mother’s 
farm, is educated at college, becomes ‘‘ gen- 
tleman Bullen ;’’ but wins for a long time 
little way into Miss Hurst’s heart. Poor 
Amos stays on the farm, works hard, and he 
has few attractions except his honesty and 
industry ; yet Mistress Judith is three-fourths 
in love with him. But he goes out into the 
world to make his way, while his elder broth- 
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er betrays him in his absence and steals the 
heart of his all-but affianced wife. The pol- 
ished traitor improves his opportunities and 
multiplies his deceits, until Mistress Judith in 
an evil hour pledges herself to him. Amos, 
desolate and stricken in spirit, emigrates to 
Australia. Then the dishonorable deeds of 
Jesse come back upon him, his sins find 
him out. He deserts Mistress Judith. She 
sickens slowly and dies, calling upon the ab- 
sent Jesse. He, with a last touch of com- 
punction, is keeping away to give the be- 
trayed and exiled Amos an opportunity to 
retrieve his happiness. But the tragedy can 
not be averted. The girl is dead, and the 
life of one and the life-happiness of two are 
destroyed. Into this simple web are dyed 
and woven many delicious touches of color 
and character. Sunshine and shadow and 
tender glances of idyllic life succeed each 
other in subtle harmony. A sub- humorous 
vein intensifies the pleasure that readers must 
take in this delightful novel of real suggest- 
ive life. 


How To Make A Lavinc, By George Cary 
Eggleston. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

This little book, purporting to be a mau- 
ual of ** suggestions upon the art of making, 
saving, and using money,”’ ought to be ‘*a 
succ ess,’’ even though it ‘‘makes no literary 
pret. sions whatever,’’ for it treats of a sub- 
ject of very considerable interest to most 
adult persons. The gist of its advice is, 
find what paying thing you can do best ; do 
it with all your might. If you get a shil- 
ling for doing it, spend only eleven - pence ; 
and see you don’t speculate rashly with the 
saved penny, nor put it in a bad bank. 
Lastly, when you have enough pennies for 
the reasonable future wants of your life stow- 
ed safely away, take existence easily and be 
happy. All this is quite easy if one has a 
talent for doing it and knows how. The 
book will tell you how; as to imparting or 
developing the talent, that is another affair. 
We are reminded of a certain book on the 
theory and practice of swimming, and how 
easy a thing it seemed, after ‘*cramming”’ 
its pages, to glide gracefully through the 
glassy water or float lazily upon its surface. 
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We tried it, following our instructions ex. 
actly, even to leaping boldly into the water ; 
but the glassy fluid didn’t work as it should 
have done, and only for a friend, who was 
born a swimmer, though he had never seen 
a book on the subject in his life, we should 
have died a wet death, Still we think our 
book helped us after we could swim tolera- 
bly well to swim better, and we think Mr. 
Eggleston’s work should help persons who 
know how to save a little to save more. It 
is full of wise business suggestions, on the 
variableness of incomes, on buying for cash 
and by wholesale, on keeping up false ap- 
pearances, on keeping money at work, on 
bubble investments, on the question of mar- 
rying, of renting or buying a house, and of 
insuring one’s life. No one will be the 
worse for reading it; almost everyone will 
find some old financial truth made new and 
brought home to him in a useful and timely 
manner—will find some simple way that had 
not before occurred to him of stopping one or 
more of the small monetary leaks that some- 
times sink great financial ships. 


CHRIST IN ART. The Story of the Words 
and Acts of Jesus Christ, as related in the 
Language of the Four Evangelists, ar- 
ranged in one continuous Narrative. Dy 
Edward Eggleston, D. D. New York: 
J. B. Ford & Co. 

Doctor Eggleston truly remarks in the 
preface: ‘*Great pains have been taken in 
the construction of this work, to give the 
narrative the roundness, unity, and fluency 
that are so essential to the interest and pictur- 
esqueness of the story, and to a conception 
of the life of the Lord Jesus in its oneness 
and consecutiveness. Without doubt the best 
way to study Christ is to read each of the 
gospels in its unity. Supplementary to this 
the scholar is able to construct for himself, 
by a laborious study of learned works and a 
diligent comparison of the several gospels, 
a conception of the life of Christ as a whole. 
It is to assist the general reader in forming 
such a conception that the present consolida- 
tion is made.” This condensation of the 
story of Christ has been most carefully per- 
formed, and the volume is put in such an 
attractive form that the reader is rapidly 
carried through its instructive pages, which 
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abound in ‘full-page plates on steel and 
wood, executed by Brend’amour of Dussel- 
dorf, after the famous designs of Alexander 
Bida, together with numerous expository en- 
gravings in the text by American artists.” 
The thoroughness of Doctor Eggleston’s Bib- 
lical research is attested by the favorable opin- 
ion of our most learned divines, who have 
pronounced it the best work of the kind ex- 
tant. 


NAVIGATION IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. 
By Henry Evers, LL.D. New York: G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. 

This little work, belonging to ‘* Putnam’s 
Advanced Science Series,” and written by a 
professor of the English ‘*Science and Art 
College,” Plymouth, is clear and concise in 
expression, while varied and abundant in il- 
lustrations and examples to be worked out 
by the pupil. In the practical and theo- 
retical navigation of both iron and wooden 
ships, moving by sail or steam, it is full and 
abreast with the latest methods. Several cap- 
tains with whom judicial proceedings have 
lately made us familiar might with advantage 
study the chapter devoted to ‘‘the compass 
and its variation ;’’ and, indeed, to persons 
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living on shore, with a taste for and some 
knowledge of geography and mathemat- 
ics, the book will prove interesting and in- 
structive. 


A PRACTICAL THEORY OF VoussoIR ARCH- 
ES. By Professor William Cain, C. E. 
New York: D. Van Nostrand. 


Skew ARCHES. Advantages and Disadvan- 
tages of Different Methods of Construction. 
By E. W. Hyde, C. E. New York: D. 
Van Nostrand. 

These are two cheap and useful little hand- 
books on the planning and construction of 
arches, and may well be used as introduc- 
tions to or condensations of the more com- 
plete works on the same subject. We are of 
opinion, however, that every practical en- 
gineer should have the substance of these 
works condensed in his notes or in his mind 
from the original sources. There are quite 
too many imperfectly educated persons writ- 
ing C. E. after their names, who depend 
for their voluble and superficial knowledge 
on little text-books such as these. Like 
translations from the classics of foreign lan- 
guages, they are, however, if good of their 
kind, good in their place for students and 
general readers. 
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From A. Roman & Co., San Francisco: 
QvuEEN Mary. A Drama, 


By Alfred Tennyson. 


Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co. 


From A. L. Bancroft & Co., San Francisco: 


MANFRED; OR, THE BATTLE OF BENEVENTO. 


Carleton & Co. 
Afiscellaneous 
ScRIPTURE NATURAL HIsTory. 


BrspLtE ANIMALS. 
Philadelphia: Bradley, Garretson & Co. 


By F. D. Guerrazzi. New York: G. W. 


Illustrated. By Rev. J. G. Wood. 


STARTLING Facts IN MODERN SptrRiTUALIsM. By N. B. Wolfe, M.D. Chicago: Religio- 


Philosophical Publishing House. 


THE SKULL AND BRAIN: Their indications of Character and Anatomical Relations, 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 
By Edward H. House. 


Nicholas Morgan. 
THE JAPANESE EXPEDITION OF ForMOSA. 


By 
Tokio: 1875. 


PRELIMINARY REPORT UPON A RECONNAISSANCE THROUGH SOUTHERN AND SOUTH - EAST- 


ERN NEVADA, made in 1869. 
wood. 


SONGS OF THE YEAR, AND OTHER Poems. By ‘‘ Charlton.” 
A SUMMER PARISH. 
THE ABBE TIGRANE, 


By Ferdinand Fabre. 


From Matthias Gray, San Francisco. 
KEEPING WATCH. Song. 
Ballad. 


FOOTSTEPS ON THE STAIR. 
BONANZA WALTZ. 
GIVE ME KIssEs. 


Ballad. 





By Henry Ward Beecher. 





NEW MUSIC RECEIVED. 


Words by E. E. Rexford. 
Words by E. E. Rexford. 
Composed by Miss Mary J. Shawhan, aged nine years. 
Words by W. J. Wetmore. 


By Lieutenants George M. Wheeler and D. W. Lock- 
Washington : Government Printing Office. 


Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 
New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 
New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 


Composed by Felix Marti. 
Music by Felix Marti. 


Composed by Felix Marti. 




















